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Warner & Swasey plant, midnight, October 20, 1933 
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Behind these lighted windows, Bill Smith, John Polsky, The bright side of all this is that this period can be 
Sandy MacDonald—skilled American: workmen all— the means of ridding America of its all-too-obsolete 
are toiling 24 hours a day to give you Warner & Swasey machine equipment. Then when peace comes 
Turret Lathes that will help you meet today’s demands. and it will come~America can be ready to help re- 


Old machines with their inaccuracies, waste, slow pro- build a world that will need the materials of peace. 
duction, won't do. Your need today is for new turret lathes 
which increase production as much as 100%, improve 


accuracy, reduce and offen end scrap loss, and often 
cut costs 50%. To give you these new Warner & Swasey’s, WARN ER 
on the day you want them as nearly as is humanly 


& 
possible, is the reason we are working day and night. SWAS EY 
Turret Lathes 
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Saves you $1.20 over 
the single issue price 


Saves you $4.40 over 
the single issue price 


saves you §7.60 over 
he single issue price 
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SAA, 


VEN if you read slowly, an average of 

only half an hour a day would have en- 
abled you to read, within the past three months, 
every one of the following widely-discussed 
new books: 


ESCAPE by Ethel Vance 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH 
by John Steinbeck 
THE YEARLING 
by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


BLACK NARCISSUS by Rumer Godden 
THE NAZARENE by Sholem Asch 
INSIDE ASIA by John Gunther 


NOT PEACE BUT A SWORD 
by Vincent Sheean 


DAYS OF OUR YEARS 
by Pierre van Paassen 


COUNTRY LAWYER 
by Bellamy Partridge 
—or any other new books you may have been 
particularly anxious to read. Instead, if you 
are the average person, you have probably been 
confessing to friends that you could ‘never get 
around to reading books.” 


Over 250,000 book-reading families—per- 
sons like yourself—have found a subscription 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club by far the most 
effectual way to keep themselves from missing 
the new books they are really interested in. 


You are not obliged, as a member of the 
Club, to take the book-of-the-month its judges 
choose. Nor are you obliged to buy one book 
every month from the Club. 


Publishers submit all their important books 
to us. These go through the most careful read- 
ing routine now in existence. At the end of 
this sifting process, our five judges choose one 
book as the book-of-the-month. 


OTHER BOOK-DIVIDENDS RECENTLY DISTRIBUTED FREE, 
TO BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB MEMBERS 
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"] just can't find any time 


to read books !” 


~ 
Ga... IF HE SPENT (ON AN AVERAGE) ONLY 30 MINUTES 


A DAY— BEFORE BEDTIME, OR WHILE TRAVELLING TO OR FROM 


WORK, OR IN OTHER LEISURE MOMENTS—HE COULD EASILY READ 


EVERY BEST-SELLER DURING THE YEAR, AND A GREAT DEAL MORE? 


You receive a carefully written report about 
this book in advance of its publication. If you 
decide from this report that it is a book you 
really want, you let it come to you. If not, you 
merely sign and mail a slip, saying, “Don’t 
want it. 


Scores of other recommendations are made to 
help you choose among all new books with dis- 
crimination. If you want to buy one of these 
from the Club, you can get it by merely asking 
for it. Or you can use these reports (we find that 
most of our members do) to guide you in buy- 
ing from a favored bookseller. In other words, 
you can browse in bookstores as always, but 
now do it more intelligently; you know what 
to look for. 


In addition, there is a great money-saving. 
Time and again our judges’ choices are books 
you ultimately find yourself buying anyway. 
They are always high on national best-seller 
lists. For every two books-of-the-month you buy 
you receive, free, one of our book-dividends. 


So many of the Club’s members ordinarily 
want the book-of-the-month that an enormous 
edition can be printed. The saving on this 
quantity-production enables the Club to buy 
the right to print other fine library volumes. 
These are then manufactured and distributed 
free among the Club’s members—one for every 
two books-of-the-month you buy. For every $1 
you spend for a book-of-the-month you actually 
receive about 75¢ back in the form of free 
books, figured at retail value. 


You pay no yearly sum to belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. You pay nothing, ex- 
cept for the books you 
buy. Your only obliga- 
tion is to agree to buy 
four books-of-the- , 


month a year from the 


nnn nnn 


Club. % that for every two books-o 

receive the current book-dividend then 
I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club, 
If you do not wish Inside Europe as your free enrollment book, check 
box below for title you prefer. (No others available at this time.) 
(C1 JOSEPH IN EGYPT [J TELLERS OF TALES [] MADAME CURIE 


0) BARTLETT’S QUOTATIONS 


e LLL 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Pease enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am to receive 
a free copy of INSIDE EUROPE, that 
expense, your monthly ma 


a FREE copy... 1o NEW MEMBERS 


the new and completely revised 


INSIDE EUROPE 
by John Gunther 
RETAIL PRICE $3.50 


—or any one of the other book-dividends 
listed in coupon 


If you decide to join the Book-of-the-Month 
Club now, we will give you free, as a new 
member, a book which has been recognized 
all over the world as a really indispensable 
volume to anyone who wishes to obtain a 
panoramic understanding of perplexing inter- 
national politics. The new and revised edition 
of INSIDE EUROPE by John Gunther retails 
for $3.50. This was one of the recent book- 
dividends of the Club. Or, if you prefer, you 
may choose one of the other recent book-divi- 
dends listed in the coupon. 


St 
A2311 


am also to receive, without 
azine which reports about current books, and 
Pthe-month I purchase from the Club, I am to 
eing distributed. For my part, 


(CO) ANDREW JACKSON 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 








Official Position of OcCCUPALOR.......0cvvesvevsvorsensserssreerssrnrreresnsersersesssernes soneceee 
IMPORTANT: Please check whether you would like us to ship the 
current book-of-the-month with the free book above YES [] NO [) 

Books shipped to Canadian members DUTY PAID, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Can.) Ltd. 
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“Heer's a toast tay au whas heer, 
Nay maittur whar yee’r frum: 
May the best day yee hae seen 
Be waur than yur waarst tay cum.” 


‘“Here’s a toast to all who are here, 
No matter where you’re from; 
May the best day you have seen 
Be worse than your worst to come."’ 





Any day is a better day that in- 
cludes the friendly warmth of 
Teacher’s. For there is an extra 
lift to sociability in delightfully 
smooth Teacher’s-and-soda. Yes, 
you will enjoy Teacher’s. 





Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, 
ltd., Glasgow. 


TEACHER'S 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Appreciation 

Please accept my sincere thanks for the 
excellent story you carried in your Oct. 2 
issue, on the book “Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage,” by Prof. E. W. 
Burgess and myself. 

This is one of the best jobs of journalistic 
reporting of a scientific study that we have 
had on this book. There are so many 
opportunities for sensationalism in report- 
ing research on marriage that we are 
always particularly grateful for such well- 
considered and significant reporting as 
shown in your publication. 

LEONARD S. COTTRELL JR. 

Cornell University 


Ithaca, N.Y. 





Miss Thompson’s Broadcast 

I see in Newsweek that “The National 
Broadcasting system not only cut its talks 
by European statesmen but canceled com- 
ment by one of its local commentators, 
Dorothy Thompson.” The truth of the 
matter is that we did not cancel her. She 
and General Johnson both were engaged 
on a week-to-week basis, and when war 
was declared we did not renew as it was 
a matter of concentrating our expenditures 
and coverage from Europe rather than 
from this end. 

I thought you might want to know this 
as it is unfair to Miss Thompson to imply 
she was canceled because of war hysteria. 
It was just a matter of hiring men in Paris, 
London, and Berlin rather than in New 
York. 

A. A. SCHECHTER 
Director, News and Special Events 
National Broadcasting Co. 
New York City 


Newsweek did not intend to imply 
that NBC had canceled a contract with 
Miss Thompson but merely mentioned 
that her program was one of the various 
features dropped as the networks reshuf- 
fled their schedules when the early wave 
of war hysteria abated. In this connection 
the story said: “The National Broadcast- 
ing System not only cut out talks by 
European statesmen but canceled com- 
ment by one of its local commentators, 
Dorothy Thompson.” 





Peaceful Bermuda 


A number of recent letters from Ameri- 
can friends have given me the impression 
that a widespread misconception exists in 
the United States regarding conditions in 
Bermuda. As a member of the American 
colony here, may I be granted a little of 
your space to give a true picture of 
present-day life in these islands? 

Rumor notwithstanding, there is little 


evidence of military activity here. During 
daily trips about the islands, I have not 
seen a single trench or a strand of barbed 
wire. Nor have I been plagued by motor- 
cars, which certain papers insinuate are 
racing along Bermuda’s roads. The Co- 
lonial Parliament did relax its ban on 
autos to allow the Governor General use 
of a few cars during the war period, but 
these vehicles can hardly be considered a 
traffic nuisance. There is no food shortage, 
and visitors are just as welcome as ever. 
HENRY COOLIDGE ADAMS 
Paget, Bermuda 


Good Thief’s Churches 


Referring to your Oct. 16 issue, which 
mentions that “the first church ever dedi- 
cated to the Good Thief” is being built at 
Clinton Prison, Dannemora, N. Y.: In King- 
ston, Ont., Canada (strictly speaking, Ports- 
mouth, Ont., a village outside the city), 
there is a Catholic church called “The 
Church of the Good Thief.” It was built 
about 1900. A valley separates it from the 
Kingston Penitentiary; the pastor of the 
church is also customarily chaplain of the 
penitentiary. The reason for the name is 
obvious. 

I have understood that there is a church 
in Europe which is also named the Church 
of the Good Thief and that the idea came 
from there, as well as the model for the 
church. The altar is at the tower end— 
people appear to go in through the back 
door of the church. Or to put it differently, 
the church seems to be built the wrong 
way on the lot. 

Congratulations on your good magazine. 

MARION HUGHES 





Auburndale, Mass. 


NEwsweEEK merely quoted Clinton pris- 
on officials and the prison newspaper to 
the effect that their church was the first so 
named. A recheck bears out Marion 
Hughes’ statement that at least two other 
Catholic churches are named for the Good 
Thief—the one near Kingston Peniten- 
tiary, and another in France. 





Rats and Paralysis 


I have been very pleased to read your 
article in Newsweek, Oct. 9, entitled “Cot- 
ton Rat Found Rival of Rhesus Monkey 
for Research on Infantile Paralysis.” 

We believe the discovery of Dr. Charles 
Armstrong that the rat is susceptible to 
infantile paralysis . . . is of great impor- 
tance. Your magazine is performing a pub- 
lic service in bringing this discovery to the 
attention of your readers. 

TOM WRIGLEY 
News Director 


The Committee for the Celebration of 


the President’s Birthday 
New York City 
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NOVEMBER 6, 1939 
SIDESHOW 


Soft Place— 


Newton, Mass.: When Edward Keefe’s 
truck rammed into another and turned 
over, Keefe was thrown clear. He landed, 
uninjured, on a bale of cotton that had 
fallen from the other truck. 








Silent Partner— 
Seattle, Wash.: C. Gilbert Spencer, 


a barber, is a deaf-mute. So is his wife. 
Last week he divorced her because she 
nagged him in sign language. 


No Doubt— 


Fort Wayne, Ind.: When the Rev. 
H. E. Wiswel made a hole in one on the 
210-yard tenth hole of the Fort Wayne 
Country Club golf course, he was fairly 
sure no one would doubt the feat. The 
witnesses: the Rev. Howard J. Brown, the 
Rev. E. Burns Martin, and the Rev. 
Wayne Paulen. 


Fored— 


Chicago, Ill.: Ordered to capture a 
mad dog in a certain neighborhood, Patrol- 
man Peter Power brought back a small red 
animal with a pointed nose and a bushy 
tail. “Why, man,” exclaimed the desk 
sergeant, “you’ve got a fox!” 


Screen Queen— 
New York City: When Ann Ruther- 


ford, screen partner of Mickey Rooney in 
the “Andy Hardy” series, arrived at 
Pennsylvania Station from Hollywood last 
week for a series of personal appearances, 





; Acme 


she stepped into a press-agented three- 
ring welcome including: jitterbugs jump- 
jumping to a phonograph; a delegation 
from a Sigma Nu fraternity chapter which 
had elected her its sweetheart; a birthday 
cake and the Mayor of Rutherford, N.J., 
to present it; and a corps of Western 
Union messengers singing “Happy Birth- 
day to You.” Minor detail: it wasn’t 
Miss Rutherford’s birthday. 























Complete Banking Service 








A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 


O many people with the “germ” of writing 

in them simply can’t get started. They 

suffer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 


Many are convinced the field is confined 
to persons gifted with a génius for writing. 


Few realize that the great bulk of commer- 
cial writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 
Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on business affairs, so- 
cial matters, domestic science, etc., as well. 


Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 go out to writers whose latent ability 
was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the 
way to learn to write is by writing! News- 
paper copy-desk editors waste no time on 
theories or ancient classics. The story is the 
thing. Every copy “cub” goes through the 
course of mahi: § criticism—a training that' 
turns out more successful authors than any 
other experience. 


That is why Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica bases its writing instruction on the Copy- 
Desk Methods. It starts and keeps you writing 
in your own home, on your own time. And 
upon the very same kind of actual assign- 
ments given daily ‘to metropolitan reporters. 
Thus you learn by doing, not by studying the 
individual styles of model authors. 


Each week your work is analyzed construc- 
tively by practical newspaper men. Gradually 
they help to clarify your own distinctive style. 
Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Prof- 
itable, too, as you gain the “professional” 
touch that gets your material accepted by 
editors, Above all, you can see constant prog- 
ress week by week as your faults are cor- 
rected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
whether or not you have natural talent for 
writing. It will analyze your powers of ob- 
servation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There 
is no cost or obligation. Simply mail the cou- 
pon below today. Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 


eS Oe Re ee 


Newspaper Institute of America | 
One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. } 


Writing Aptitude Test and further information § 


i 
5 Send me, without cost or obligation, your § 
@ about writing for profit, as promised in Newsweek, 
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MERGURY 


The car that did what couldnt be done 


MERCURY HIGHLIGHTS 


Until the autumn of 1938, it was 
commonly accepted that you 
could have a big, powerful, fine car 
—or economical performance. 
Never both in the same car. 

Then came the Mercury 8. A 
big car by every standard— 
streamlined, with extra room in 
its wide, luxurious seats. A fast 
car, with a powerful V-type, 8- 
cylinder engine—smooth-running, 
eager for the road. A car with 
every important advantage found 
in others of its big-car class—and 
something more: ECONOMY surpris- 
ing in any class! 

If you are still doubtful, ask any 
of the 60,000 purchasers who made 





the Mercury 8 one of America’s 
ten best selling cars in its very 
first year! 

Here’s the kind of thing 
they say: “The gas mileage is a 
revelation to me .. . on one trip 
I obtained 22 miles to the gallon.” 
... “The smoothest driving and 
riding car I ever owned.” ... 
*‘Beats any car I have ever driven 
for economy, performance and 
roadability.” 

These are comments from un- 
solicited letters in our files. Any 
Mercury, Lincoln-Zephyr or 
Ford dealer will give you full 
opportunity to get acquainted 
with this new car. 





Tue Mercury 8 Town-Sepan for 
1940— beauty you'll be proud to own 


FOR 1940 


Finger-Tip Gearshift mounted on the 
steering column—standard in all 
body types. 

95-hp V-type, 8-cylinder Engine for 
outstanding performance and sur- 
prising economy. 

Big Hydraulic Brakes— easy, quick, 
sure. Hand brake operates mechan- 
ically on rear wheels. 

New Controlled Ventilation — for 
all-weather comfort. 

New Sealed-Beam Headlamps /for 
greater comfort and safety in night 
driving. 

New Blue-and-Silver Tone Interiors 
—8 beautiful body colors. 

Wide, Roomy Bodies — unusually wide 
seats. Exceptionally quiet and com- 
Sortable. White sidewall tires extra. 
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Oldsmobile’s exclusive Hydra-Matic Drive 
is a combination of high-efficiency liquid 
coupling and fully automatic transmission. 





It reduces the effort of driving by half. No 
work for your left foot to do—no shifting 
duties for your right hand to perform. 





All you do to drive is “steer, step on it 
and stop.” You get smoother, snappier 
performance ...and you save on gasoline. 





Optional at $57 extra on all 1940 Olds models. 
TRY IT ~ AT YOUR 


OLDSMOBILE DEALERS 
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TRANSITION 


Birthday: 





Rear ADMIRAL 
Ricuarp E. Byrp, ex- 
plorer, 51, Oct. 25. 
As commander of the 
government’s Antarc- 
tic expedition, the 
first ship of which is 
scheduled to leave 
mas «6U6this:«week =6(NeEws- 

Aeme WweEEK, Oct. 30), Byrd 
spent the day hard at work in Boston. 
Three days later, he received some dis- 
couraging news: the expedition’s giant 
snow cruiser, en route from Chicago, 
struck a highway bridge and splashed into 
a small creek near Gomer, Ohio. Though 
undamaged, the snow cruiser was delayed 
in its trip. 





Engaged: 

BarsBara Carro., who figured in the 
Littlefield murder case, to ARMAND P. 
Lacroix, a salesman, at South Paris, 
Maine. Two years ago Miss Carroll’s for- 
mer sweetheart, Paul N. Dwyer, pleaded 
guilty to the murder of Dr. and Mrs. Lit- 
tlefield of South Paris and was sentenced 
to life imprisonment. A year later Miss 
Carroll’s father, former Deputy Sheriff 
Francis M. Carroll, was convicted of the 
doctor’s murder and received a like sen- 
tence. Though at the time of Carroll’s con- 
viction it was believed Dwyer would be 
pardoned, he is still in prison at Thomas- 
ton, Maine. 


Married: 


Jane Howarp, daughter of Roy W. 
Howard, board chairman of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, and Lr. ALBert Car- 
son Perkins, U.S.N., in Lisbon, Portugal, 
Oct. 28. 


AnpreA LEEDs, movie star, and Ros- 
ErtT S. Howarp, son of Charles S. Howard, 
wealthy San Francisco automobile dealer 
and racehorse owner, at Del Monte, Calif., 
Oct. 25. Next day they left for Honolulu. 


Constance TatmMapce, former movie 
actress, and Wauter M. Grsiin, broker, 
in New York, Oct. 28. The marriage is 
Miss Talmadge’s fourth. 


Heven WILtts 
Moopy, former 
world’s champion 
tennist in women’s 
singles, and AIDAN 
Roark, noted polo 
player, at Las Vegas, 
Nev., Oct. 28. It was 
the second marriage : BS: 
for both: the tennis Acme 
star divorced her first husband, Frederick 
H. Moody Jr., in 1937 after being married 
eight years; Roark and his first wife, the 








former Esther P. Moore, were divorced 
last year after three years of marriage. 
The couple will live near Los Angeles, 
where Roark will continue his screen writ- 
ing and his bride, retired from tennis after 
a comeback in 1938, will go on with her 
magazine writing and painting. 


Separated: 


Au Jouson, 
“mammy singer” of 
the stage and screen, 
and his wife, Rusy 
KEELER, screen tap 
dancer, in Holly- 
wood. Regarded for 
ten years as one of 
the happiest couples 
in the movie colony, 
the pair split up over 
“family differences,” Jolson staying at his 
Encino, Calif., ranch, and Miss Keeler go- 
ing to the home of her parents with their 
adopted son, Albert 
Jr., 4. Last Monday, 
the dancer filed suit 
for divorce charging 
extreme cruelty. Un- 
der a property settle- 
ment, Jolson will pay 
her $400 a week for 
life, or a lump sum of 
$50,000 if she remar- 4 
ries. International 


Wide World 





Divorced: 


By Mourtet Sisman Donce, Horace 
E. Dopee, son of the late automobile 
manufacturer, John Dodge, in Detroit, 
Oct. 26. Mrs. Dodge was awarded $2,500 
a month for herself and $500 a month for 
the support of their children, David, 9, 
and Diana, 7. 


Elected: 


Mrs. Harvey S. 
Mupp of Los An- 
geles, Calif., as presi- 
dent of the Girl 
Scouts of America, 
at the organization’s 
convention in Phila- 
delphia Oct. 26. Wife 
of a mining engineer, 
Mrs. Mudd began 
Girl Scout work only 
six years ago, when she became an execu- 
tive in her home city. The convention also 
accepted a grant of $45,000 from the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of America to finance projects 
and campaigns promoting safety and 
health. 








Wide World 


Regained: 

By Connie Boswe ut, deep-throated 
blues singer of screen and radio, the par- 
tial use of her legs. A paralysis victim at 3, 
Miss Boswell was able to walk again by 
1930, when she was touring the country 
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with her sisters, 
Martha and Vet, but 
a fall the same year 
broke both her legs. 
Last week, Miss Bos- 
well’s doctors an- 
nounced she had left 
her wheelchair to test 
her strength and take 
her first faltering 
steps in nine years. 


Wide World 


Surrendered: 


Winnie Ruta Jupp, 34, who last 
week escaped from the Arizona State Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Phoenix, Ariz., 
where she was serving a life term for the 
1931 murder and dismemberment of two 
women—her “best friends.” Bedraggled 
and half-starved, the blonde murderess 
limped into the hospital Monday evening 
and gave herself up. 


Died: 


Rep. Cuester C. Bouton, 57, Repub- 
lican Congressman from Qhio, at Cleve- 
land, Oct. 29. Bolton, ill with coronary 
thrombosis for the past three years, was 
returned to the House in 1938 for his fifth 
term, after a political career which began 
with his election to the state senate in 
1922. During the war, he served first with 
the War Industries Board, then became as- 
sistant chief of staff of the 101st Division. 


Auice Brapy, 46, 
stage and screen star, 
at the Leroy Sani- 
tarium, New York 
City, Oct. 29, after a 
long illness. Miss 
Brady’s early stage 
career, which began 
in 1910 under the 
tutelage of her actor 
father, William A. 
Brady, was climaxed by her work in 

“Mourning Becomes Electra.” After a fly- 
er in the movies, she returned to Broad- 
way in 1918, finally going back to Holly- 
wood in 1933. Her best-known recent pic- 
tures are “In Old Chicago” and “Young 
Mr. Lincoln.” 


Carr. Artuur E. Gove, 85, shipmas- 
ter of the square-rigger days, Oct. 26. 
Yacht captain for John Jacob Astor, Mark 
Hanna, and George Gould, Gove retired 
to his Brooklyn, N. Y., home in 1928, be- 
coming treasurer of the Marine Society. 
Capt. Arthur Irvine, a friend, eulogized 
Captain Gove as follows: “Hats off, ship- 
mates of the old square-rigged school. One 
of our breed has slipped his moorings and 
gone west over the great divide. Down off 
Cape Horn the giant albatross will fly a 
little lower in memory of his name. Bank 
the main yard, stand by, ease away. A 
shipmaster loved and respected by all has 
crossed the bar.” 


Wide World 
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A HUSBAND LEARNS THE SECRET OF 
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HUSBAND: “Boy, oh boy! These are 
fine Manhattans.” 

EE FRIEND: “You said it. They're Heu- 

blein’s ready-mixed Club Cocktails!” 





HUSBAND: “Those are the world’s 
finest, aren’t they? How can you 


afford them?” oF 
FRIEND: “What do you mean? Club 
Cocktails are really inexpensive.” 





HUSBAND: “How do you figure that?” 
FRIEND: “Why, there’s no waste and 
besides — quality considered — Club 
Cocktails are actually the most eco- 
nomical cocktails anyone can serve.” 





HEUBLEIN’S CLUB COCKTAILS 
are the world’s finest — as good as 
best barmen mix. Made of choice 
ingredients and blended by experts, 


these suave, mellow, flavorful, extra- 


smooth cocktails are the de luxe 
cocktails served on all crack trains. 


They are delicious, convenient, and 
economical, What isn’t used from 
any opened bottle keeps indefinitely. 


HEUBLEIN'S 
™ CLUB 
COCKTAILS 


NOTHING TO CO BUT IGE & SERVE 


DRY MARTINI (71 proof) 
MARTINI (Medium Sweet 60 proof) Wa ym > 
MANHATTAN (65 proof) 4 L +f N 
OLD FASHIONED (80 proof) y | 
SIDE CAR (60 proof) 
DAIQUIRI (70 proof) 
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BRONX (60 proof) emer 
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G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, Conn. 


HEUBLEIN of HARTFORD Since 1875 





this beautiful, zew Ediphone 





makes your job much easier! 


Sleek, trim and efficient. It’s popping up in all 
the top executives’ offices. This new Edison 
Voicewriter really is a beauty. Your secretary 
will like the clearness of your voice over it. 
Every one in the office will like its simplicity. 
But most important, you'll be tickled with the 
way this Ediphone streamlines your day. 
What a man-saver Ediphone Voice Writing is! 
Lift the receiver and get everything off your 
mind. Memos, correspondence, instructions, 
notes... can all be talked into the Ediphone the 





SAY IT TO THE 


second they enter your thought — before they 
have a chance to get fuzzy—before they tax your 
memory — before details become problems. 

Ediphone Voice Writing streamlines a man’s 
work by taking the nuisance bumps out of his 
daily routine. Seeing this new miracle is a 
“must”! No obligation. Telephone the Edi- 
phone (your city) or write Dept. W11, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. In 
Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


Ediphone 


EDISON OICEWRITER 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





wore 


Presidential Talk 


With the domestic political battle 
slated to open within a week or so, here are 
the results of an informal survey among 
politically wise Washingtonians. Roosevelt 
doesn’t yet seem to have dropped a third- 
term hint to anybody; he still talks as if 
he has no desire to run again, but he still 
damns with faint praise almost every other 
possible nominee. Just as forecast here 
Sept. 11, the early stages of the war have 
left Hull as the most “natural” successor 
among Democrats, Vandenberg among Re- 
publicans. Despite Hull’s lead, there’s 
more and more backstage Democratic talk 
about Wheeler and McNutt, particularly 
the former. Most think Vandenberg is now 
a standout among Republicans. Though 
he lost in the Senate neutrality fight, he 
labeled himself as one opposed to taking 
any chances in the war. 


WPA Diplomacy 


Note that the expected storm of protest 
over WPA’s new wage scales has failed to 
materialize. Behind this is a story of prac- 
tical cooperation by Sen. James Byrnes. 
Byrnes was one of the leaders responsible 
for the new WPA law requiring that WPA 
pay levels in various localities should dif- 
fer no more than the cost of living differs. 
However, Byrnes and other figures behind 
the legislation belatedly realized this 
would bring shouts of anguish from WPA 
workers in Northern cities (where pay 
would be cut sharply) and from private 
employers in the rural South (where WPA 
pay would be raised above some private 
wages). So Byrnes and WPA officials 
quietly agreed that the new law should be 
given an extremely flexible interpretation. 
This was possible because there are no 
thoroughly accurate figures on cost of liv- 
ing. The result is that extreme pay changes 
were avoided and squawks kept to a mini- 
mum. 


Political Straws 


Gov. Ralph Carr of Colorado is think- 
ing of going after the G.O.P. Vice Presi- 
dential nomination. Among others, Lowell 
Thomas, radio commentator and Dewey 
adviser, has been dickering to promote a 
Dewey-Carr ticket . . . Looking toward 
possible retirement of Hughes or Butler 
from the Supreme Court, New Dealers 


talk chiefly of Attorney General Murphy 
or Solicitor General Jackson as likely suc- 
cessors, with Senator Wagner a runner-up 
. .. Ickes is making tentative engagements 
to speak on the third-term subject and is 
just waiting for F.D.R. to lift the no- 
politics ban and give him the go-ahead 
signal . . . Though no change appears to 
be in the offing, New Deal talk of Mayor 
La Guardia as Secretary of War or Navy 
is increasing again ... Many Republicans, 
who traditionally hold their national con- 
vention before the Democrats’, hope to 
outwait the opposition this year—so they 
won’t have to decide anything till they 
see who the Democratic nominee is. 


Garnerites Blocked 


Here’s a little now-it-can-be-told story 
that illustrates how Garner’s boosters are 
striving to counteract his weakness among 
labor groups. Two months ago, some of 
them thought they saw a chance to slip a 
minor pro-Garner (and anti-Lewis) reso- 
lution through the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor convention. However, wind 
of the plan somehow reached an anti- 
Garner Illinois Congressman. He promptly 
shipped to friends in the Federation sheafs 
of material purporting to prove Garner 
was “anti-labor.” After that, the resolu- 
tion idea was dropped. 


Dies Future 


Odds are now good that the Dies com- 
mittee will get a fat new appropriation 
and authority to continue its investigation 
next year. It’s much more popular than a 
few months ago despite New Deal irrita- 
tion over episodes like last week’s League 
for Peace and Democracy “disclosures” 
(see page 27). The committee may soon 
disclose some pretty surprising evidence 
about potential saboteurs in government 
plants. For example, it already has a list 
of several hundred former German sol- 
diers, now naturalized Americans, em- 
ployed in U.S. navy yards, munitions fac- 
tories, etc. 

Trivia 

Sol Bloom, present chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, now has 
his name gilded on three different doors of 
the committee’s office; former chairmen 
were content with one such sign . . . Sen- 
ator Connally is looking out for his friend 
Senator Burke of Nebraska, who faces a 
reelection fight from Gov. Roy Cochran; 
at a recent White House drought confer- 
ence, Connally asked reporters to be sure 
to mention Burke as one of the conferees, 
then dragged him out to be sure he got 
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into the group photo . . . Washington re- 
porters were unable to get from the Mari- 
time Commission the list of US. ships 
stopped by the British until they threat- 
ened to get Bennett Clark or some other 
isolationist to rise on the Senate floor and 
demand the list. 





Repatriation Troubles 


Hitier’s mass repatriation scheme is 
hitting considerable more snags than you’d 
deduce from news dispatches. Neutral ob- 
servers (including diplomats) who have 
watched the efforts at firsthand are telling 
stories of bitter resistance even in countries 
as near the Reich as Lithuania. Germans 
long resident in Rumania and Hungary, 
they say, are resorting to all sorts of ruses 
to forestall repatriation, in many. cases 
changing their names, moving out of Ger- 
man “island” areas, and (in at least two in- 
stances) making a show of embracing the 
Jewish faith. The need for detecting such 
tricks may be one reason why Hitler has 
put Himmler, Gestapo chief, in charge of 
the campaign. 


Japan’s Drought 


Japan is facing difficulties at home as 
well as in China. Recent drought has cur- 
tailed the rice crop, Japan’s principal food, 
and in addition has created a power short- 
age. In the Nagoya district only munitions 
plants are operating full time. Cotton mills 
and weaving plants operate only a few 
hours around midnight when the power 
demand is lowest. Even plants which do 
not rely on water-generated power are re- 
stricted in operations because of a coal 
shortage. Civilians, who have accepted al- 
most uncomplainingly the wartime condi- 
tions of the last two years, are now gen- 
uinely disturbed—particularly fearing a 
rice shortage. 


Albanian Progress 


Because all except Italian newspaper 
men have been eased out of Albania since 
Italy took over, practically no unbiased 
news has reached the outside world. Here, 
in capsule form, is the story of recent de- 
velopments, supplied by an unquestionable 
authority: The Italian administration has 
minimized difficulties by humoring the Al- 
banians, giving them a hand in local gov- 
ernment, and disturbing their way of life 
as little as possible. Nevertheless, as a 
precaution, the Duce is keeping between 
50,000 and 80,000 troops on hand. With 
help from an American expert named 
Lawrence, Italy is drilling sco-es of oil 
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wells. The greatest Italian activity is in 
the building of military highways connect- 
ing Tirana and the coast with the Yugo- 
slav and Greek borders. 


Mufti’s Repudiation 

Behind-the-scenes plotting by Pales- 
tine’s former Grand Mufti, Haj Amin el 
Husseini, to line up some kind of an Arab 
alliance with Germany seems to have 
failed. Diplomatic reports reveal that since 
his recent escape from Syria into Iraq he 
has conferred with extremist leaders to put 
his plan atross but has been rebuffed. The 
Supreme Arab Committee, swayed by con- 
tinued Italian neutrality, has decided to go 
along with the British, in effect repudiating 
the once-powerful Mufti. He’s now being 
closely watched by Iraq police and any 
plotting on his part to sabotage the com- 
mittee’s decision will probably result in his 
arrest. 


Foreign Notes 


The Soviet Foreign Language Academy 
has begun a study of dialects used by na- 
tives in the Northwest Frontier and Kash- 
mir areas of India and is preparing a series 
of dictionaries for government use .. . 
Tipped that the U.S. may soon recognize 
the new Polish Government, Ambassador 
Biddle is looking around for Paris quar- 
ters which may be used as the “United 
States Embassy for Poland” . . . Wartime 
fuel shortage has worked a hardship on the 
traditionally clean Danes: hot water is 
furnished in many Copenhagen apartment 
houses only once a week now. 





Rent Outlook 


A cross-section of informed specialists 
in government and private employ make 
this general forecast on the rent future: 
That while industrial and warehouse rents 
may climb in the near future, residential 
rents will probably change little before 
next spring, when a gradual upward move- 
ment is likely. Reasons for the delay in the 
home field: (1) uncertainty over the ex- 
tent of the present recovery; (2) the fact 
that the expected increase in consumer 
purchasing power won’t be enough to sus- 
tain higher rent charges for some time. 
Government men feel that if a pronounced 
rise in building costs can be forestalled 
(through antitrust threats, etc.), home 
rent increases will be only slight even after 
spring. 


Martin’s Successor 


The A.F.L. is getting set to ease out 
Homer Martin, once top union man in the 
auto industry and head of the A.F.L.’s 
auto union since it split off from the C.LO. 
group. A successor has already been picked. 
He’s Elmer Dowell of St. Louis, director of 
the union’s General Motors division. Dow- 





ell has recently been given much addi- 
tional authority in the union, and his as- 
sistant, Howard Thompson, has been put 
in charge of the Flint organization drive 
that Martin was supposed to head. Mar- 
tin, who has been discredited by the failure 
of his union to make any showing against 
the C.I.0. in recent Labor Board elections, 
may be dropped soon after he does his bit 
as a witness in the C.1.0.-A.F.L. lawsuit 
over ownership of the United Auto Work- 
ers’ name and funds. 


New Products 


A new metal cleaner is supposed to give 
a shiny surface to chromium, copper, brass, 
etc., when applied with a brush and wiped 
off immediately; called “1-Second Clean- 
er,” it employs rapid chemical action and 
requires no rubbing . . . To reduce its de- 
pendence on imported copper, Italy 
(which has large zine deposits in Sardinia) 
has developed “Zama,” an alloy of zinc, 
aluminum, and magnesium, to be used in 
place of bronze or brass . . . To eliminate 
groping for the light and to reassure chil- 
dren who dread complete darkness, there’s 
a new table lamp with a translucent base 
that glows continuously; the base contains 
a 14-watt neon tube that burns steadily at 
a cost of less than 1 cent a month . . . The 
new Schick electric shavers will have a 


- small container to catch clipped whiskers. 


Money Troubles 


Because some large U.S. commercial 
banks have so much money, they may 
have to get more! Reason behind the 
paradox is the traditional ratio of 10 to 1 
between deposits and capital. Recently 
bank deposits have increased so much that 
their ratio to capital in some cases is as 
high as 20 to 1. The Comptroller of the 
Currency’s Office has indicated it wants 
the old ratio maintained. To do it, banks 
would have to sell preferred stock—prob- 
ably to the RFC. 


Business Footnotes 


A San Francisco construction company 
has developed a workshop-on-wheels to 
service its new homes free of charge; 
workers call to repair chipped stucco, re- 
place soiled wallpaper, install new faucet 
washers, etc.; the innovation has caused so 
much talk that it has amply paid for itself 
in new business . . . Fearing it may be shut 
off from Russia’s manganese supplies, 
France has quietly sent a mission to Cuba 
to investigate the possibility of buying 
manganese there . . . The beet-sugar in- 
dustry is out to encourage cultivation of 
sugar beets in other states (including 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware) ; 
the idea is to get more Congressmen in- 
terested in protecting their constituents 
against cane-sugar imports . . . The sup- 
posed relationship of stock prices to rain- 
fall and sunspots will be seriously discussed 
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in a new book by a serious stock-markct 
student, Edgar Lawrence Sm‘*h, author of 
the once-popular “Stocks : Long-Term 
Investments.” 





Press Notes 
Frederick T. Birchall, dean of The N.Y. 


Times’ foreign correspondents who at 68 
is now assigned to the home office, is busy 
writing his memoirs—his first book .. . 
S. I. Newhouse, publisher of five small 
papers in the New York area, is setting 
out to be a chain publisher in a big way; 
with backing from a Manhattan bankin 
house, he has been dickering for the bank- 
rupt Brooklyn Eagle, Paul Block’s New- 
ark Star-Eagle, and others . . . Almost 
every newspaper ignored a_  171-page 
NLRB report on “Collective Bargaining 
in the Newspaper Industry” released Oct. 
15; it was highly critical of most papers’ 
labor practices . . . French newspapers, on 
government orders, now must require 48 
hours in which to investigate classified ads 
before publication. 


Church Radio Fight 


A group of Catholic churchmen are get- 
ting set to launch a national campaign 
against the National Association of Broad- 
casters’ ban on the sale of radio time for 
discussion of controversial issues. The 
group, in which Father Edward L. Curran 
of Brooklyn is a key figure, has been try- 
ing to induce major radio commentators 
to join in the drive. Members are known 
to have approached Elliott Roosevelt just 
before he withdrew his ten Texas stations 
from the NAB in protest against the ban. 
The new organization will insist it isn’t 
working particularly in Father Coughlin’s 
behalf but for “freedom of speech” in gen- 
eral. 


Missing Persons 


Gen. Vicente Rojo, Republican Army 
chief of staff during Spain’s civil war, now 
lives in Buenos Aires, where he writes 
daily commentaries on the European war 
for an afternoon newspaper . . . John Mon- 
tague (Laverne Moore), the mysterious 
“wonder golfer” who turned out to be a 
fugitive from a New York robbery charge, 
is living in the Hollywood area; having 
fizzled in recent golf efforts (tenth in the 
Santa Anita open), he has now started 
hard daily practice in the hope of faring 
better in Western tournaments this win- 
ter . . . Clarence Hatry, British super- 
financier whose 1929 bankruptcy horrified 
Britain and helped bring on the great Wa!! 
Street crash, now lives in a small town in 
England, having finished his term for forg- 
ery and conspiracy. He recently published 
“Light Out of Darkness,” a book suggest- 
ing planned emigration of half Europe's 
population. 
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THAT MEN 


LIVE BY 


In our industrial civilization, bank credit is not 
a luxury for the few, but a necessity for the 
many. During long months of each year, com- 
mercial bank loans provide a vital part of the 
money that millions of men live by. 


When a wheat grower borrows from a com- 
mercial bank to carry him to the harvest, he is 
by no means the only beneficiary. The loan 
enables him to buy the products of thousands 
of workers in many distant mills and factories, 
long before his own crop is marketed. 


In a similar way bank credit helps a manu- 
facturer of heavy winter clothing to pay for 
his raw materials, to employ workers and 
operate his plant steadily throughout the 
year, in spite of the seasonal nature of his 


product, to the advantage of workers in every 
enterprise from which he and his employees 


buy goods and services. 


Commercial banks supply credit at the time 
it is needed to large and small businesses which 
can profit by the use of borrowed money. 
More than eleven billion dollars of bank credit 
are constantly employed to meet the great 
production and marketing needs of American 
industry, commerce and agriculture. 


Commercial banks seek to make bank 
credit readily available to sound enterprise, 
both as a matter of general public interest 
and to maintain the earning power upon 
which depends the ability of the banks to 
serve and protect their millions of depositors. 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: Pint STREET CORNER OF Nassau, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| The New 1940 
GOODFYEAR YKL 


No other truck tire has 
all these improvements: 


1— RAYOTWIST CORD made from 
continuous rayon filaments unequaled 
in heat and fatigue resistance. 


2— NEW TREAD DESIGN 
DEEPER NON-SKID—13% deeper for 


longer wear and traction. 

FLATTER TREAD of tougher rubber; 
123% more road contact for slower 
wear. 

NEW, TOUGHER, LONGER-WEAR- 
ING TREAD COMPOUND. 

CENTER TRACTION—grip in the cen- 
ter of the tread where most needed. 
DOUBLE SHOULDER RIBS for slower, 


more even wear; easier steering. 


3— MULTIPLE COMPOUNDING 
provides stronger bond between body 
and tread; reduces separation. 
Greater resilience — easier riding. 


Put on the new YKL and watch 
your troubles vanish as your 
mileage jumps! 


YKL, Rayotwist—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company 


Say good-by to tire 
troubles with YKL’s 


E built this new 1940 Goodyear 

YKL for the trucker who wants 
super-mileage with maximum freedom 
from tire trouble of any description— 
and is willing to pay a little extra to 
get it. 


It is revolutionary in construction from 
bead to tread—sinewed with heat-resist- 
ing Rayotwist cord spun from rayon— 
strengthened with tougher rubber com- 
pounded by new methods—reenforced 
with dual beads—armored with a 
thicker, longer-wearing tread. 


In the most severe fast long-distance 
service it will deliver far longer 
trouble-free service than any tire you've 
ever used—with greater immunity from 


THE GREATEST NAME 


beat, bruises, blowouts, or any other 
hazard that may now be causing your 
tires to “give out” before they're worn 
out! 


The proof is—it excels by a wide margin 
even previous Goodyear YKL’s that 
smashed all performance records on 
hard fast runs. 


It’s the best buy for truckers who want 
lowest cost per mile service in fast 
operations—a perfectly balanced, cooler- 
running wonder that goes on wearing 
right down to the fabric and then gives 
bonus mileage with recaps. Your Good- 
year dealer has this great new 1940 
YKL—now. 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Neutral Problem Spotlighted 
by City of Flint’s Seizure 


Whole Controversy Turns 
Not on Capture but on Taking 
of Ship to Soviet Port 


Addressing the House of Commons on 
Oct. 26, Prime Minister Chamberlain 
said: 

“Honorable members may . . . have 
seen that during the last few days the 
sinking of five British ships has been 
announced. One of the ships—Stonegate— 
was sunk by the German raider Deutsch- 
land some time ago, but information 
of this has only just reached us.” 

The same day that Chamberlain made 
this announcement—the first British ad- 
mission that a German surface warship 
had apparently eluded the British block- 
ade and was at large on the high seas— 
a Scottish radio operator, James G. Mc- 
Connochie, arrived at Bergen, Norway, 
with the first definite news that it was 
the 10,000-ton German }ocket battleship 
that had seized the American freighter 
City of Flint in the Atlantic seventeen 
days before. 

McConnochie, who was a passenger on 
the 4,963-ton freighter told a correspond- 


ent of The Daily Mail and the London 
North American Newspaper Alliance: 

“The City of Flint left New York on 
Oct. 3 and our voyage was uneventful 
until Oct. 9. On that day at 2:50 p.m. 
I noticed . . . a large warship . . . on the 
horizon.” This turned out to be the 
Deutschland, which halted the City of 
Flint and sent a squad of officers and 
sailors aboard, armed with pistols and hand 
grenades. The German warship also 
transferred to the City of Flint the 38- 
man crew of the British Stonegate. After 
that the Deutschland left the scene. 

Then, McConnochie_ related, “our 
course was immediately changed to due 
north . . . All the portholes were blacked 
and all lights extinguished. The Germans 
took command of the radio room and 
posted guards at all vital parts of the 
ship . . . On Oct. 14 the Germans made 
a Danish flag for our ship . . . The tem- 
perature fell below freezing . . . On Oct. 
16 we spent a nerve-racking night sailing 
between icebergs. 

“We learned that the Germans had 
placed a time bomb in the engine room 
. . - The funnel was repainted; the ship’s 
name was painted out and so were the 
American flags painted on our sides. The 


Channel patrol: British destroyers hunt U-boats off the Dover cliffs 






International 


false name ‘Alf’ was painted over our 
original name and we were sailing under 
the Danish flag. 

“On the morning of Oct. 20, we picked 
up a Norwegian pilot and were now fly- 
ing the German flag . . . We anchored 
at Tromsé at approximately 5 p.m. on 
Oct. 20 and took on board 60 tons of 
water . . . The Norwegian customs and 
naval officers penetrated the ship’s dis- 
guise . . . and refused to allow the Flint 
to sail until the American flags had been 
repainted on our ship’s sides.” 

At Tromsé, lonely port on the north- 
west tip of Norway, McConnochie slipped 
ashore with the Stonegate’s crew—27 
Britons and eleven Arabs. But the City 
of Flint sailed on; and with both the 
eighteen-man German prize crew and 
the 4l-man American crew aboard, she 
reached the Soviet Arctic port of Mur- 
mansk, again under the Nazi flag, on Mon- 
day, Oct. 23 (Newsweek, Oct. 30). 


International Law 


Thus was set the stage for a three-way 
diplomatic battle between the United 
States, Russia, and Germany. Washing- 
ton sought to have the ship released; Ber- 
lin tried to make her prize secure; Mos- 
cow maneuvered mysteriously behind a 
barricade of diplomatic obstruction that 
exasperated American officials. 

Nobody in the argument contested Ger- 
many’s right to halt and search the neu- 
tral ship carrying contraband to enemy 
territory. But the thing that did raise 
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controversial issues in international law 
was the fact that instead of escorting the 
City of Flint to one of their own ports the 
Germans had taken it into Murmansk, a 
neutral port. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull took his 
stand on Article 21 of the 1907 Hague Con- 
vention to regulate the relations between 
belligerents and neutrals: “A prize may 
not be brought into a neutral port except 
by reason of its unseaworthiness, or of the 
stress of weather, or of insufficiency of fucl 
and provisions. It must leave again as soon 
as the cause of entry has ceased.” If it 
refused to do so, then “the neutral power 
shall use the means at its disposal to re- 
lease it with its officers and crew and in- 
tern the crew placed on board by the cap- 
tor.” 

Because the Russians had interned the 
German crew, Secretary Hull took the view 
that they had acted in accordance with 
this article and that therefore the ship 
must be released. 

But the Hague Convention also em- 
bodied another—and somewhat contradic- 
tory—clause. This one, Article 23, stated: 
“A neutral power may allow access to its 
ports and roadsteads to prizes . . . when 
they have been brought there to be left 
in sequestration pending the decision of 
prize court .. . If the prize is navigating 
alone, the personnel (prize crew) placed on 
board is set at liberty.” 

Neither the United States nor Britain 
had ratified this article. Washington had 
held that its terms would permit neutral 
ports to be used by a belligerent and thus 
create on neutral territory a base for its 
operations—the very thing that Germany 
might now be trying to do in the case of 
the City of Flint. 


Contradictions 

After having announced on Monday 
that the ship had been detained and the 
German prize crew interned, Moscow re- 
vealed two days later—in response to ur- 
gent Washington inquiries—that members 
of the Flint’s crew were safe aboard and 
that the German prize crew had been re- 
leased. And to justify their action un- 
der the Hague Convention’s Article 21, 
the Russians stated for the first time 
that the Flint had been brought into 
Murmansk because of “damage to her 
machinery.” 

By this time Germany had also chimed 
in with a reason why, under the same ar- 
ticle, her prize crew had been justified in 
entering Murmansk. But the German ver- 
sion contradicted the Russian: Berlin said 
the ship was “nonnavigable” because it 
had “no suitable charts aboard.” To this 
was added a Nazi charge that the Amer- 
ican crew had thrown the charts over- 
board. Berlin also said that the only way 
the United States could recover the ship 
would be to argue the case before a Ger- 
man prize court. 

About this time a private squabble de- 
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The American vessel which posed a neutrality question 


veloped between the Nazis and the Bol- 
sheviks. Though both had tried to justify 
Russia’s action under the “unseaworthi- 
ness” provisions of Article 21, Berlin now 
evidently began to press Moscow to revert 
to Article 23. Under this, the City of Flint 
could be held at Murmansk indefinitely— 
that is, “left in sequestration”—pending a 
decision by a German prize court. 


‘Indignation’ 

During all this, Laurence A. Steinhardt, 
American Ambassador in Moscow, had 
been hammering in vain for cooperation or 
information from the Russians. They 
balked all his attempts to telephone the 
City of Flint’s skipper, Capt. Joseph 
Gainard; withheld permission for an Amer- 
ican representative to fly to Murmansk, 
and even showed reluctance to grant offi- 
cial interviews. Captain Gainard’s wife 
even got quicker action than the diplomats 


when she wired directly from her home in 
Melrose, Mass., to the German Foreign 
Ministry to ask what had become of her 
husband. The answer came back that he 
was “safe.” 

Finally, at 10 p.m. on Thursday Stein- 
hardt did get an interview with Assistant 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs Vladimir V. 
Potemkin—but little information. Then, 
after he had left, the Soviet radio at 11:30 
p.m. broadcast (to Steinhardt’s amaze- 
ment) something which Potemkin had not 
mentioned: Moscow had ordered the City 
of Flint released on condition that she 
leave Murmansk “immediately.” This news 
made no mention of the status of the 
American crew. 

Next evening, Steinhardt again saw 
Potemkin and vigorously reiterated his 
“indignation at the lack of cooperation” 
of the Soviet Government in withholding 
information from the United States while 
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issuing announcements over the radio. 
Then, despite the Soviet order for the 
City of Flint’s release, the envoy pre- 
sented a Washington demand: “I formally 
demanded that the vessel and cargo be 
turned over to the American crew and be 
authorized to depart,” he reported. 

On Saturday, Washington issued a 
statement also rebuking Moscow for 
“withholding adequate cooperation” with 
the United States. Calling attention to the 
discrepancy between the Nazi and Soviet 
versions of the City of Flint’s “unsea- 
worthiness” when she was brought into 
Murmansk, this statement openly ques- 
tioned the truth of both assertions: “Cir- 
cumstances support the contention of the 
American Government that the [German] 
crew did not at the time of entry offer any 
reasonable or justifiable grounds such as 
are prescribed by international law for 
taking the vessel into this port, and that 
therefore it was the clear duty of the 
Soviet Government to turn the City of 
Flint over to the American crew.” 

Meanwhile, the little freighter itself was 
spurlos versenkt—sunk without a trace— 
in a sea of diplomacy and false news. The 
Nazis asserted that the City of Flint was 
still at Murmansk. On Sunday, Tass (the 
Soviet news agency) confirmed that the 
vessel had not left immediately on Mos- 
cow’s release order, but said it had finally 
sailed out of Murmansk on Saturday. But, 
as before, the communiqué gave no in- 
formation on the fate of the American 
sailors. 

Until the ship touched at Tromsé on 
Monday, nobody had been certain whether 
it had been taken into the White Sea- 
Baltic canal (see map) or was trying to 
get down the coast of Norway, bound for 
a German port under submarine escort. 
At Tromsé, Norwegian authorities refused 
to let the ship take on supplies, and a Nor- 
wegian warship escorted it outside terri- 
torial waters, thus exposing it to British 
scouts during the rest of the journey. 


Sea War 


In addition to the Deutschland, the 
British last week admitted that another 
of Germany’s three 26-knot, 10,000-ton 
pocket battleships, the Admiral Scheer, 
was at large, had sunk the British freighter 
Clement off Brazil on Sept. 30, and had 
since apparently slipped around Cape 
Horn into the Pacific. The presence of 
these raiders raised a knotty problem for 
the Admiralty, for only three vessels in 
the British Fleet, the battle cruisers Hood, 
Renown, and Repulse, and two in the 
French Fleet, the battle cruisers Dunker- 
que and Strasbourg, could outspeed and 
outgun them. 

On Oct. 28 the Nazis claimed that in 
the “war with England” they had sunk 
115 merchant ships, presumably including 
neutrals, with a tonnage of 475,321. The 
British countered with a statement that 
up to noon the same day, British losses 





had totaled 51 merchantmen of 210,021 
tons and neutral losses 29 ships of 72,000 
tons. 

In the air, after the previous week’s 
half-dozen raids on Scottish naval bases, 
warfare faded almost to nothing last week. 
Only two German reconnaissance planes 
appeared off the coast, both on Oct. 28. 
One was shot down by four pursuit planes 
at Humbie, a village near Edinburgh, after 
a dogfight watched by hundreds of civil- 
ians, including many children evacuated 
from big cities. 

This week, during another raid by a 
single plane over the northeast coast, 
alarm signals were sounded by mistake as 
far away as London. Officials in Govern- 
ment buildings shoved papers into safes 
and ran for the underground shelters, but 
the all-clear signal came almost | im- 
mediately. 


Significance 


Britain has been detaining neutral ves- 
sels ever since the blockade was declared, 
and seven American ships were held at 
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Outlet: White Sea Canal 


British ports last week. The practice has 
been to seize contraband and let the ves- 
sel go. But the main issue in the City of 
Flint case was not that Germany, by put- 
ting a prize crew on the ship, had been 
less lenient than Britain; it was that the 
freighter had been taken into a neutral 


port, 
Obviously the real reason for this was to 
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avoid the British blockade. But by going 
on to Murmansk instead of a home port, 
the Germans opened one of the oldest con- 
troversies in international law—the duties 
of neutrals toward belligerents, 

When the ship was located at Mur- 
mansk, experts on international law pre- 
dicted that one upshot of the case would 
be to clarify Russia’s enigmatic position 
in the war; experts on the Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, predicted that Stalin 
would do everything possible to keep such 
a thing from happening. The latter pre- 
diction was the correct one last week. 

Everybody concerned had some cause 
for complaint over Soviet action. Ger- 
many, although most favored, at least was 
not allowed to leave the City of Flint at 
Murmansk. The British weren’t directly 
involved, but just to show that the Krem- 
lin had not forgotten them, Russia de- 
nounced the British contraband list as 
“endangering the health and lives of peace- 
ful populations.” And so far as the United 
States was concerned, Soviet discourtesy 
to Ambassador Steinhardt caused so much 
irritation that there was talk in Washing- 
tion of recalling the Ambassador. 





Handy Canal 


Six years ago the Soviet Union finished 
one of its most ambitious construction 
projects, a canal connecting Lake Onega 
with the White Sea. This 141-mile water- 
way was built in two years by prison labor 
under the OGPU. How many thousands 
labored on it never was revealed, but as 
reward for the good workers the OGPU 
pardoned 12,484, reduced the sentences of 
59,516, and restored civil rights to several 
hundred as “reconstructed” citizens. 

The canal, together with new locks in 
the Svir River (see map) made a contin- 
uous waterway 674 miles long from Lenin- 
grad, at the tip of the Baltic, to the White 
Sea. Its main use has been for merchant 
shipping. But just to show the other 
possibilities, the Soviets opened it by 
running light warships from one end to 
the other. 

Since the war started the outside world 
hasn’t paid much attention to the poten- 
tial usefulness of the canal in the Nazi- 
Bolshevik partnership. Last week the con- 
fusing reports on the whereabouts of the 
City of Flint before it touched at Tromsé 
suggested that it might have tried to use 
the canal to get from Murmansk to a Ger- 
man Baltic port. 

To do so would have required consider- 
able stripping: the American freighter’s 
registered gross tonnage is 4,963; official 
Soviet figures say the canal can accommo- 
date ships up to 4,000 tons. 

But aside from that, the waterway may 
turn out to be a valuable ferry line for 
Germany. Owing to vagaries of the Gulf 
Stream, Murmansk, where the City of 
Flint took refuge—as did the Bremen and 
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several other German ships—is ice-free 
the year round. On the other hand, Lenin- 
grad and everything else north to the 
White Sea is icebound from November un- 
til May. Aside from that seasonal restric- 
tion, however, freighters and warships 
from destroyers on down will be able to 
use the canal to outflank the British block- 
ade at the western end of the Baltic. 


War in Winter 


Snow Swirls Among Troops; 
Scots Forced to Doff Kilts 


For their mechanized conquest of Poland 
the Germans had the best of all possible 
military weather—dry and warm with ex- 
cellent visibility for planes. By this week 
on the western front the same troops, 
hastily switched from the Polish plains, 
had experienced the worst of all possible 
weather for armies. 

First, there was rain for two weeks al- 
most without cessation. Streams over- 
flowed, and the Nazis even found it im- 
possible to use tanks in the Oct. 16 at- 
tack by which they drove the French 
from German soil. Last week the rain 
turned to snow; light drifts swept across 
the Saar and coated the dismal, flooded 
river lands of the Moselle Valley. The few 
flyers who dared take off into the murky 
skies returned nearly frozen. 

The sole activity of the week came one 
night when the Germans opened an ar- 
tillery barrage with heavy guns along the 
entire front. But that was soon over and 
even the sporadic rattle of machine-gun 
fire was silenced. French troops amused 
themselves by trying to shoot up German 
loudspeaker trucks which ground out a 
monotonous refrain of peace propaganda. 
And they faced the newest Nazi form of 
air attack: a swarm of tiny balloons with 
German propaganda tracts tied to them. 
~ Correspondents with the British Army 
were reduced to analyzing the armaments, 
social structure, and food preferences of 
Britain’s new forces. They found that the 
raw-boned Scots, with the icy winds swir- 
ling their kilts about bare knees, were the 
most depressed. They had been ordered to 
discard their traditional garb for the new 
British “battle dress”—a khaki-overall af- 
fair with zippers instead of brass buttons, 
as drab and unexciting as the war itself. 

By last week no reporters had so much 
as glimpsed a horse. But along the smooth- 
surfaced French roads, streams of sup- 
ply strucks stretched out for miles. Some 
90,000 tons of supplies a month are needed 
for the present British forces of 158,000 
men. This provides them with four meals 
a day, including tea. And most of them, 
in their off time around local hamlets, 
sniffed at French hors-d’oeuvres and ome- 
lets and dreamed of solid British fare— 
boiled beef and cabbage. 
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Britain’s ‘Conchies’ 
Leniency Is Granted Objectors, 
in Contrast to World War Fate 


The London divisional tribunal for con- 
scientious objectors last week tried the 
case of a 20-year-old Scot, W. Young, who 
asked exemption from army service for 
religious reasons. Young said he was a 
member of Jehovah’s Witnesses, an Amer- 
ican sect which holds the use of force to be 
against God’s law. Asked if there were any 
members of this group in Germany, Young 
replied: “Yes, we have 2,000 but they are 
all in concentration camps.” The court 
granted him unconditional exemption. 


‘Conchies’ 

Such leniency was in line with the new 
British attitude to those who can prove 
that they have moral scruples against 
going to war. During the 1914-18 conflict, 
6,312 self-styled conscientious objectors re- 
fused to serve in the British Army. Patriots 
dubbed them “conchies”’—a term which 
soon came to imply shirking and cowardice. 
The wartime government showed even less 
sympathy: 5,970 objectors were court- 
martialed, and 816 served more than two 
years in jail. Thirty-nine others were sent 
to France as a test of their convictions, and 
when they still refused to fight they were 
roped to wagon wheels for public exhibi- 
tion, then sentenced to death. (Later this 
sentence was commuted to ten years’ im- 
prisonment.) 

After the war, however, a number of 
British churches and societies denounced 
such treatment of conscientious objectors, 
and last spring, when Prime Minister 
Chamberlain brought in the general con- 
scription bill, he promised Dr. Sidney 
Berry of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales that honest objectors 
to military service would not be ‘penalized. 

Since then, 4,000 men out of. 300,000 
called in the first conscription list have 
registered as conscientious objectors. Under 
present law, they may be sent to labor 
camps, drafted to noncombatant army 
jobs, or exempted altogether. Only the 
obvious shirker—one who cannot prove 
scruples of conscience—is compelled to 
serve in the army or face the alternative of 
two years’ hard labor. (For example, on 
Oct. 6 a London tribunal refused to put a 
man on the list of conscientious objectors 
exempt from war duty when he said that 
he did not object to war in general, but 
considered this one “not in the interest of 
the people ”) 

Fifteen regional courts have been hear- 
ing cases, sometimes of single objectors but 
often of groups of a dozen or more. And 
for the objector who lives more than 6 
miles away, the government provides a 
subsistence allowance sufficient to cover 
railway fare, food, and even hotel bills 


when necessary. 
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During the lull on the battle fronts 
and until the biblical “a time of war, and a 
time of peace” program can be adjusted to 
the European order, this department will 
answer some queries and clarify items run- 
ning in the news. 


Rains: This form of warfare grew out of 
the World War as a result of those long 
weary months and years when the Allies 
and Germans faced each other in a stale- 
mate. The term then had a definite tech- 


nical meaning, and in this sense is now be- 


ing used in the front-line news. Raids are 
generally carried out by small groups, sel- 
dom larger than a company, of carefully 
selected personnel; men with colds and 
throat troubles are eliminated because of 
the danger of coughs and sneezes betraying 
a position. 

The object of the raid is usually to ob- 
tain information of the enemy: his trench 
organization, dispositions, strength, and 
morale, whether a relief of troops has taken 
place recently—in fact, any information 
that might be desired by the General Staff. 
The mission of a raid invariably includes 
the taking of prisoners, as from these cap- 
tures much information can be obtained 
through careful observation and question- 
ing. Successful raids inspire high confidence 
in the troops making them, for they give a 
sense of superiority in dominating no 
man’s land. 


Crvm1an Enemies: The question of the 
killing of noncombatants has long been a 
controversial topic in modern war. In full 
appreciation of the few wartime rights of 
civilians, which grow less and less as wars 
grow greater, it must be remembered that 
wars are now fought by nations and not 
by their armed forces as of old on some re- 
mote battlefield. The modern Mars con- 
siders the man, woman, or child who works 
in the production or manufacture of any of 
the thousand and one articles intended for 
the complex military organization as much 
a part of the war machine as the soldier in 
the battle line. War is ruthless, and it is 
convincing today that no standard could 
exist among the belligerents that would 
stop the commitment of any act to attain 
the one great objective—the winning of 
the war, through which the life of the na- 
tion could be preserved. 


LoupspEAKER: This modern war device 
—owing to its propaganda power—has 
been jokingly suggested as the “new weap- 
on” the Fiihrer had in mind with which he 
threatened the Allies. It is not a new war- 
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time “weapon,” however, for it appeared 
frequently with the Loyalists on the stabil- 
ized fronts in the Spanish civil war. This 
agency was accredited by Alvarez del 
Vayo, onetime Foreign Minister, as ac- 
counting for some three-quarters of the de- 
serters which joined the Loyalists’ forces. 

The great vocal horns were used to throw 
out all manner of propaganda slogans and 
statements, and to give the enemy “doc- 
tored” world news. Moreover, they gave 
out imaginary and most fantastic mess 
menus as an inducement for the enemy to 
come over, and they also served as means 
for introducing distinguished guests visit- 
ing the front—ceremonies conducted in 
true American luncheon club style: “We 
have with us today, etc.” 


MororizaATIoN AND MECHANIZATION: 
These terms, appearing frequently in the 
news along with “armored car,” “tank,” 
and “combat car,” may require some clari- 
fication. A motorized unit is transported 
by motor-drawn vehicles, and the men 
fight on foot. A mechanized unit consists 
of armored vehicles, the personnel fighting 
behind their armament. An armored car is 
a protected vehicle operating on roads and 
near-by even terrain. A tank is an armored 
vehicle of the track-laying type, combining 
fire power, mobility, crew protection, and 
shock action. A combat car is an arbitrary 
term given to the tank-type vehicle as- 
signed to the mechanized cavalry. 


Lanp Mines: Both the German and 
French troops are reported using land 
mines. These agencies do not normally 
come within the prohibitive article of the 
Hague Convention, which forbids “em- 
ployment of arms, projectiles, or materials 
calculated to cause unnecessary injury.” 

However, there are many types of these 
mines, ranging from the carefully prepared 
works of the engineer troops to the hole- 
in-the-ground “booby mines.” The latter 
vary in size and explosive contents and are 
usually set off by an individual enemy who, 
yielding to curiosity, picks up some attrac- 
tive article such as a knife, a walking cane, 
or some piece of equipment that looks in- 
nocent enough but is so wired as to act as 
a trigger and discharge the mine. This 
form of mine was used extensively—in con- 
nection with pits—by the Filipinos in the 
island of Samar during the insurrection in 
1899-1901. For triggers, all manner of ap- 
pealing things, including fruits and vég- 
etables, were employed. 


Mrnmizine tHe ATTacKer: In order to 








help overcome the morale effect of a suc- 
cessful attack by the enemy, a defending 
force invariably speaks of “falling back to 
better the position.” Such announcements 
may be expected from either side, and the 
wary reader must guard against them. At 
one time on the Teruel front in the Span- 
ish war, the Loyalists faced a combat ac- 
tuality that was most disheartening, but 
the propaganda machine arose to the occa- 
sion and gave to the local press this head- 
line: “Again, our indomitable position— 
manned by our intrepid soldiers—forced 
the enemy to attack.” Next day the ex- 
pected follow-up came: “The high com- 
mand has ordered the line to retire to bet- 
ter the position.” 


SHootine up Covurace: This is an old 
soldier expression that indicates a type 
of firing now reported which is the natural 
outcome of situations where belligerent 
troops face each other for long inactive 
periods. Small advance patrol combats fre- 
quently bring on heavy fire from the main 
line. Again, outpost positions along the 
front often join with the one opening fire 
until the whole line is temporarily ablaze 
with action—everybody feeling a bit braver 
after a chance to let his gun bark a few 
times. In the Philippines, during long waits 
on the North Manila line, all that was 
necessary to stir up heavy firing along the 
front was so simple a thing as the rustling 
of brush by a rooting hog—or even tlie 
bending of branches by an evening breeze. 
In the Spanish civil war this free-for-all, 
spontaneous firing developed in the nature 
of an amusement. 


Aviation Units: There seems to be con- 
siderable confusion of terminology in the 
reporting of airplane attacks. In the Amer- 
ican Army, and in general, air organiza- 
tional units are classified as follows: The 
flight for pursuit, bombardment, and at- 
tack elements is the smallest of the air- 
plane tactical and training units. It con- 
sists of three planes, normally under com- 
mand of a captain. The squadron, corre- 
sponding to the battalion organization in 
other branches, has four flights (about 
thirteen planes), including reserves, com- 
manded by a major. The group, corre- 
sponding to the regiment in other branches, 
consists of four squadrons and is com- 
manded by a lieutenant colonel. The 
wing, two or more groups, is the largest 
of the tactical air organizations, and 
is commanded by a colonel or brigadier 
general. 
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Aftermath: Polish prisoners were put to work on 
Cerman farms under armed guards to make up for the 
man-power shortage caused by the vast mobilization of 
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Reich troops, while in Poland discarded steel helmets 
and other debris left behind by the defeated army were 
collected in dump heaps by the conquerors. 





Diplomatic Lull 


Chief Activity in Balkans, 
Where Fear of Soviet Grows 


On the diplomatic battle line last week, 
action slowed down to the molasses-like 
pace of the western front. The results, in 
terms of the armies’ dry communiqués: In 
the center (British-German sector)—spo- 
radic artillery action for range-finding 
purposes; on the flanks (the Balkans and 
the Baltic)—strong reconnaissance raids. 


Center 

To Joachim von Ribbentrop, the glib 
Nazi Foreign Minister who rarely makes 
speeches, went the job of taking pot shots 
at the British. Before a gathering of 
trusted “front fighters” of the Nazi party 
in Danzig, Ribbentrop reiterated the 
Fiihrer’s frequent statement that the Reich 
had no quarrel with France and that the 
war was forced on it by the “unparalleled 
cunning, cynicism, and brutality on the 
part of Britain.” But since Britain had 
started the war, Germany would now 
“fight to the finish.” 

In Britain, however, the new German 
barrage had less effect than any since the 
Fiihrer launched his peace offensive. News- 
papers dubbed Ribbentrop “little von 
Echo.” In the House of Commons Cham- 
berlain contemptuously dismissed the For- 
eign Minister’s address: “I do not propose 
to waste time by commenting on the many 
details of this performance.” 

But for the Russians, the British had a 


handsome amplification of their hints two 
weeks ago that the Soviet could keep its 
share of Poland. Foreign Secretary Lord 
Halifax explained that Russia would 
“never have taken that action if the Ger- 
man Government had not started it.” Fur- 
thermore, he pointed out in justification of 
the Soviets’ invasion that they had ad- 
vanced only to the so-called Curzon Line 
—the line laid down as the best Polish- 
Russian frontier by Lord Curzon at the 
Versailles conference. At the same time 
Ivan Maisky, Russian Ambassador to 
London, opened trade negotiations with 
Oliver Stanley, president of the Board of 
Trade. 

Despite these conciliatory moves, the 
British this week prepared to withstand a 
cross fire from Moscow as the next ma- 
neuver in the peace duel. The Supreme 
Council of Soviets was summoned to hear 
an address on Russia’s foreign policy by 
Premier Molotoff. 


Balkans 


Rome last week celebrated the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the founding of the 
Fascist state—but as a cautious neutral 
instead of as a dynamic totalitarian. The 
usual crowd gathered in the Piazza Vene- 
zia. This time, however, the Duce only 
popped out onto his famous balcony, spoke 
a few sentences, and popped back again. 
For Rome was involved in some of the 
trickiest and most intricate negotiations of 
the present war. Mussolini was maneuver- 
ing to rescue Italian influence in the Bal- 
kans by any means that fell short of draw- 
ing him into the war. 





From the Adriatic to the Black Sea the 
capitals of the Balkan states hummed with 
conferences. An Italian trade mission con- 
ferred in Belgrade. In Rumania Foreign 
Minister Grigore Gafencu consulted with 
envoys to Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey. In Ankara, newspa- 
pers openly advocated an alliance with 
Italy. In Athens, the government ap- 
pointed a consul general at Tirana, thus 
unofficially recognizing Rome’s conquest 
of Albania. 

Behind all this activity lay one chief 
factor: the sudden new Soviet imperial- 
ism. In the face of this danger there last 
week appeared the vague outlines of some 
sort of Balkan alliance with the tradi- 
tional enemies, Italy and Turkey, balanc- 
ing it at both ends and with France and 
Britain lending it general support. But 
the snag that has ripped up all Balkan 
cooperation since the World War was still 
there: Bulgaria and its demands for terri- 
torial revision. 


Baltic 


In Helsingfors last week the Finnish 
delegation returned from the second of its 
diplomatic pilgrimages to Moscow. As Dr. 
Juho Paasikivi, former Premier and chief 
delegate, stepped from the train, his col- 
league, Finance Minister V. A. Tanner, 
made him turn around so that photog- 
raphers could get a good shot. Dr. Paasi- 
kivi was carrying two umbrellas. 

The Finns had spent only two days in 
Moscow. But these they had passed in in- 
tensive and extremely private consulta- 
tion with Premier Molotoff and Joseph 
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Stalin himself. Old Dr. Tanner had re- 
putedly been sent to pluck at the Red 
dictator’s heartstrings. In 1905 he re- 
portedly had rescued Stalin from the 
Czarist police in Helsingfors, and he was 
supposed to have brought along a 1917 
Bolshevik declaration signed by Stalin and 
pledging Finland’s independence. Besides 
this, Tanner is head of the world organi- 
zation of cooperatives—highly regarded by 
the Soviets—and a leader in the Leftist 
Social Democrat party. 

On Sunday, in a Helsingfors largely 
deserted because of the air-raid evacuation, 
massed choirs gathered in front of the 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, and Ameri- 
can Legations—Finland’s international 
friends—and serenaded the diplomats with 
hymns and national anthems. H. F. Ar- 
thur Schoenfeld, American Minister, 
thanked them: “You are a free people. We 
are a free people. So there is a bond of 
sympathy between us.” 

The same day the first Russian troops 
entered Latvia to garrison their new bases 
and others prepared to move in along 
Lithuania’s frontier with Germany in ac- 
cordance with the Soviet’s “friendship” 
pacts with the two small states. A few 
days previously Lithuanian troops had oc- 
cupied Vilna, their ancient capital which 
Russia had turned over to them from its 
share of Poland. They found it stripped, 
poverty-stricken, and filled with refugees. 





Significance: 

The uneasy “truce” between the Ger- 
mans and the Allies was largely due to a 
cautious desire to settle the European po- 
litical line-up before continuing with the 
war. In this diplomatic struggle last week 
Finland had receded to a back place. In 
addition, the slowness of the negotiations 
and the frequency with which the Finns 
returned home for consultations indicated 
that Russia was not formulating any ulti- 
matums after Hitler’s fashion. 

Instead, the crucial clash occurred in 
the Balkans. There for once the interests of 
the Allies and Italy seemed to coincide, 
and, through Turkey, France and Britain 
appeared willing to aid in forming a neu- 
tral bloc of small states which would be 
under Rome’s protection. This would au- 
tomatically block Russia’s advance, en- 
courage Italy to compete with Germany 
for Danube markets, and cement Italian 
trade relations with the Allies. (Rome last 
week signed a commercial treaty with 
London by which in return for raw mate- 
rials it is to supply Britain with manufac- 
tured products, including $20,000,000 
worth of Diesel engines, mostly for planes.) 

For the moment the Reich staged no 
new maneuvers in the Balkans but the 
Soviet strategy was obvious: to back Bul- 
garia’s territorial demands as a means of 
partitioning Rumania, wrecking Balkan 
solidarity, and dominating the Peninsula. 
Against this the Allies hoped they could 
rouse cooperation for self-preservation: all 
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five Balkan states are capitalistic mon- 
archies to whom the Russians have always 
been anathema as Bolsheviks, however 
strong the bond of Slav cousinhood might 
be. 


Revolt Hope 


Allies Eying Conservatives 
as Best Bet Against Hitler 





When Britain and France entered the 
war to “end Hitlerism,” their first prop- 
aganda effort behind enemy lines was to 
encourage revolt. The Allied radios, and 
especially the literature scattered in Royal 
Air Force “pamphlet raids,” revived the 
theme that was a success in 1917-18; that 
the war was not against the German peo- 
ple but against its leaders. 

British newspapers themselves were the 
first to confess, however, that even Ger- 
mans starting a war on short rations were 
unlikely to heed such incitement unless it 
came in the wake of a crushing military 
defeat. Moreover, when Hitler brought 
Stalin in as working partner, the Allied 
propagandists had to face the prospect 
that any revolutionary seeds they planted 
in the German masses probably would 
blossom for the more skillful Bolsheviks 
alone. 

But by last week, three unconnected 
events had revealed the framework of a 
new—and strictly Communist-proof plan 
—which the Allies were nursing as a way 
to destroy the Nazi Government from 
within. 


First, in New York, Alfred Duff Coop- 
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er, former First Lord of the British Ad- 
miralty and a man in close touch with a 
“realistic” wing of the Tory party, de- 
clared that he expected a conservative- 
Catholic revolution to break out in the 
Reich. 

Next, in London, unofficial rumors 
spread that Britain planned to recognize 
a German government-in-exile of Social 
Democrats, Catholics, and conservatives, 
perhaps with secret support from older 
army officers and anti-war Nazis in Ger- 
many. 

And finally, the Zurich correspondent 
of the Paris paper Le Journal reported 
on Oct. 23 that he had “rather precise 
information” about the disgrace of sev- 
eral German generals involved in a mon- 
archist plot to oust Hitler. He said that 
Gen. Baron Kurt von Hammerstein- 
Equord, who was Chief of Staff from 1930 
to 1934, had been relieved of command 
of the army of occupation in Poland be- 
cause he was in the plot; and that Gen. 
Joachim von Stiilpnagel, head of the Air 
War Academy, was in trouble for the same 
reason. 


Liaison 

This was not just something pulled out 
of a propaganda magician’s hat. Liaison 
between conservative groups in Nazi Ger- 
many and their opposite numbers in Brit- 
ain has a history going back several yeas. 

In the fall of 1937 a group of powerful 
Rhineland industrialists—the Rheinisch- 
Westfaelischen - Industrie - Verband —ad- 
dressed a petition to Hitler that boldly 
claimed the Nazis were ruining Germany 
economically. Junkers and conservative 
army officers joined them, and Gen. Werner 
von Fritsch, army chief, and Hjalmar 
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Gens. Hammerstein-Equord and Stiilpnagel, reported opposing Hitler 
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Schacht, Economics Minister, backed them 
up. General von Fritsch was later killed 
under mysterious circumstances in the 
Polish war. 

In 1938, representatives of the German 
conservatives traveled to London secretly 
and in effect told the British that the posi- 
tion of the Nazi party was so insecure that 
with foreign help they could overthrow 
Hitler. Chamberlain refused to aid them 
and on Halifax’ return intensified his ap- 
peasement of Hitler. That gave the Fiihrer 
his opportunity to crush the conservatives 
and in the February 1938 shake-up he re- 
tired old-line army officers and govern- 
ment officials. 

Two months ago, with the outbreak of 
war, Britain tried to revive the movement 
it had helped Hitler smash. Secret agents 
reported that there was little or no chance 
of a popular uprising in the Reich but said 
conservative discontent had reached a 
high point equaled previously only in the 
fall of 1937. The reason was the German- 
Soviet pact. True, it had been urged by 
army leaders as a strategic move, but they 
had not counted on its internal effect in 
Germany which has been to revitalize all 
the radical forces in the Nazi movement 
and cause a widespread resurgence of Com- 
munism.* 

Just how Britain meant to give en- 
couragement to the conservatives was kept 
a dark secret. But in London papers, in- 
cluding the favorite conservative sound- 
ing board, The Times, appeared letters 
advocating the formation of a common 
“Christian front” between the Allies and 
Germany against Communism—with the 
Reich, of course, under a different govern- 
ment. And it was reported that British 
labor leaders at an international confer- 
ence of unions in Paris had won the sup- 
port of the outlawed German Social Dem- 
ocrats for an army government in Ger- 
many. 





Significance 


That any such Rightist revolt against 
Hitler is still in the stage of wishful Brit- 
ish thinking is obvious. Correspondents in 
London can put their fingers on little be- 
hind - the - scenes talk. Nevertheless, the 
idea is being discussed in several of the 
popular news letters from which Britons 
now get much of their information. All 
this is far from official, but it does estab- 
lish the fact that British hope has turned 
to such a conservative revolt as a better 
bet than the chance of the mass uprising 
they first talked about. 

Between wishing for such a revolt and 
doing something to bring it about is a 
long step. British agents in Germany were 





*Newsweex’s Amsterdam correspondent 
this week cabled: “A prominent Dutch factory 
owner in Hamburg has sold out his business 
because of fear of the Reds. Known Com- 
munists are pushing old Nazis out of factory 
committees, and the brown-shirt uniform is now 
never seen in workers, districts.” 
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in touch with disaffected people there. But 
the British Government has done nothing 
to spread propaganda along this line open- 
ly in Germany. And it may not dare to 
try it, since that might bring on the very 
Communist revolution in the Reich that 
Britain fears. 





Unruly Czechs 


They Give German Bosses 


a Headache on Anniversary 


In its subject territories last week, Ger- 
many dealt with opposition, tacit coopera- 
tion, and destitution. 


Czechs 


The Czech people of the protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia were forewarned, 
by both their own local government and 
the Reich Protector, Baron Constantin von 
Neurath, to refrain from any: demonstra- 
tion on Oct. 28, anniversary of the decla- 
ration of Czecho-Slovak independence in 
1918. 

Nonetheless, people appeared on the 
streets of Prague that morning wearing 
black ties and armbands in mourning for 
their republic. For hours they trod the 
pavements slowly and quietly in the larg- 
est demonstration since the similar out- 
burst on Sept. 21, 1988, when the people 
first learned their government had capit- 
ulated to Germany. 

In the afternoon youthful students pro- 
voked clashes with Storm Troopers. They 
shouted for former President Benes and 
for the republic, booed at the German flag, 
and tried to break into Wenceslaus Square, 
which had been roped off. By midnight, 
when the demonstrators began to disperse, 





Strube in The London Daily Express 





Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain at 11 am. and 
Daladier at 5 p.m. announce their nations 
are at war with the German Reich. British 
liner Athenia sunk without warning by a 
submarine with a loss of 142 lives. 


vances on German soil. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland from the 
east. British aircraft carrier Courageous tor- 
pedoed with a loss of 515 lives. 

Sept. 27—Warsaw surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Sept. 29—Russia and Germany sign treaty 
partitioning Poland. 

Oct. 6—Hitler, addressing the Reichstag, 
threatens Britain and France with a dis- 
astrous war if they do not accept peace on 
Germany’s terms. 

Oct. 10—Daladier turns down Hitler’s 
“final peace terms.” Estonia and Latvia hav- 
ing previously capitulated, Lithuania be- 
come; the third Baltic state to yield naval 
bases and airdromes to the U.SS.R. 

Oct. 12—Chamberlain rejects German 
peace proposals. 

Oct. 14—British battleship Royal Oak 
torpedoed by a U-boat with a loss of about 
786 lives. 

Oct. 18—The Kings of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden meet at Stockholm with Presi- 
dent Kallio of Finland to discuss Soviet 
claims on Finland. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs a fifteen-year 
treaty with Britain and France. 

Oct. 24—United States asks Germany 
and Russia for information of the Ameri- 
can freighter City of Flint captured by a 
German warship and taken to Murmansk. 

Oct. 27—United States Ambassador Lau- 
rence A. Steinhardt protests to Moscow on 
its “lack of cooperation” in supplying in- 
formation regarding the City of Flint. 





Sept. 6—French troops make cautious ad- 
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hundreds had been arrested, one person 
killed, five seriously injured, and seven- 
teen slightly hurt. 


Slovaks 


In Slovakia, Germany obtained a more 
acquiescent Premier by having the Parlia- 
ment of the nominally independent repub- 
lic boost Joseph Tiso to the higher but less 
potent position of President. The position 
of Premier was then filled by the former 
Interior Minister, Bela Tuka, who heads 
the radical pro-German wing of the Hlinka 
party, Slovakia’s sole remaining political 
group. 

Tiso’s election was disapproved by the 
Vatican because he is a priest and also be- 
cause he has temporal authority over his 
own ecclesiastical superior, the Bishop of 
Bratislava. Tiso himself, however, told a 
NEWSWEEK correspondent: “Americans 
seem to believe that I am merely Hitler’s 
obedient servant. But let me tell you that 
I and the entire Slovak nation feel fully 
sovereign and independent.” 

Other events in the little state: a num- 
ber of “independent” Slovaks, including 
the former Cabinet Ministers Ivan Derer 
and Ivan Markovic, were arrested last 
week; soldiers returned from the Polish 
war singing anti-Nazi songs, and a food 
shortage stirred up anti-Nazi sentiment. 


Poles 

After inspecting Warsaw, William C. 
MacDonald and Homer L. Morris, Amer- 
ican Quaker relief workers, reported to the 
Commission for Polish Relief in New York 
that they estimate 50,000 people were 
killed in the city, with hundreds of thou- 
sands.injured; that 35 per cent of the build- 
ings were destroyed and 20 per cent more 
badly damaged. The German Government, 
they said, is providing bread for 300,000 
and bread and soup for 250,000 Poles and 
Germans, but the Jews (who numbered 
$90,000 before the war) are left to shift for 
themselves and are suffering serious famine. 
The two investigators commended German 
reconstruction work but said it was woe- 
fully lacking in the crowded Jewish quar- 
ter, where, they reported, thousands of 
bodies are still buried beneath the debris. 





Quebec Upset 


Duplessis Unhorsed in Vote 
Assuring Canadian War Unity 


When Premier Maurice Duplessis dis- 
solved the Quebec Legislature on Sept. 25 
and called a new election, he declared that 
the chief object of the poll was to “defend 
Quebec’s autonomy against Ottawa’s war 
measures.” The 49-year-old Union Nation- 
ale (Conservative) Premier not only 
sought to capitalize on the traditional op- 
position of a majority of the 3,000,000 
French Canadians to participation in any 


foreign war; he also evoked the old bogey 
of conscription: “A vote for Duplessis is 
a vote .. . against conscription . . . par- 
ticipation and assimilation” (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 23) . 

In the eyes of the eight British Canadi- 
an provinces, this constituted a direct 
threat to Canadian unity in the war. And 
Quebec’s three representatives in the Fed- 
eral government, led by Minister of Justice 


Wide World 


Adelard Godbout, Quebec victor 


Ernest Lapointe, joined provincial Liber- 
als in a vigorous fight against Duplessis. 

On Oct. 25 Quebec voters went to the 
polls amid a final splurge of oratory. By 
that time Duplessis, under a barrage of 
criticism, had recanted his implied op- 
position to Canadian participation in the 
war. He still maintained, however, that 
Quebec’s provincial rights must be pre- 
served intact. Retorting to this, Lapointe 
branded Duplessis a “gangster” who 
wanted to “disunite Canada”—and a man 
of whom Hitler could boast as “a friend.” 

Lapointe harped on the fact that he had 
promised to oppose conscription, and that 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King also was 
pledged against it. He said that he and 
Quebec’s other Federal Ministers would 
resign if Duplessis were reelected. 

Like Lapointe, Adelard Godbout, Que- 
bec’s opposition Liberal leader, repeated a 
pledge to oppose conscription; and he as- 
serted that Duplessis’ real aim in calling 
the election was to cover up three years 
of financial “maladministration.” Mean- 
while, Paul Gouin, leader of a third party 
—the extremist-tinged Action Liberale 
Nationale—not only promised to “block 
the road” to unlimited Quebec participa- 
tion in the war but also declared that the 
province would secede if any Ottawa 
regime tried to introduce conscription. 

When the votes were counted, the re- 
sult proved to be a shattering defeat for 
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Duplessis, annihilation of Gouin, and a 
thumping victory for Godbout and his 
Federal allies. The count: Duplessis—1¢ 
Provincial Parliament seats, a loss of 60; 
Godbout—68, a gain of 54. Only one 
Action Liberale Nationale candidate was 
elected; while one other seat in the 86- 
man legislature—which was recently re- 
duced in size by a redistricting act—was 
won by an independent. 

Duplessis, who must now resign as 
Premier in favor of a Liberal government, 
barely scraped through in his home town 
of Three Rivers to retain his individual 
seat; seven of his Ministers were defeated. 
So, too, was Gouin. 





The Pope Speaks 


Encyclical Slaps at Reich, 
Calls for Revival of Poland 


From an unimposing yellow-walled villa 
in a little hill town near Rome last week, 
Pius XII, 262nd occupant of the throne of 
St. Peter, issued his first encyclical. 

It was in July that Pius left Rome for 
his country home at Castel Gandolfo to 
compose this momentous statement—a 
Pope’s first encyclical generally sets the 
policy of his entire pontificate. In the three 
months during which he labored on the 
13,000-word declaration Pius repeatedly 
was forced to make changes in his fastidi- 
ous longhand script. These changes chroni- 
cled the beginning of a war and the ex- 
tinction of a Catholic nation. And every- 
where in the encyclical could be seen the 
dead hand of the Pope’s predecessor, Pius 
XI, whose last days were saddened by the 
increasing persecution of the church in 
Germany. 

Two threads of thought ran through the 
encyclical. The first was an explicit con- 
demnation of totalitarianism and an im- 
plicit classification of Nazism with the 
church’s old foe, Bolshevism. In measured 
terms, Pius explained: “To consider the 
state as something ultimate to which 
everything else should be subordinated and 
directed cannot fail to harm the true and 
lasting prosperity of nations. This can 
happen either when unrestricted dominion 
comes to be conferred upon the state as 
having a mandate from the nation, the 
people, or even a social class, or when the 
state arrogates such dominion to itself as 
absolute master, despotically, without any 
mandate whatsoever.” 

This sort of government, the Pope 
wrote, “leaves stability of international re- 
lations at the mercy of the will of rulers.” 
He painted a somber picture of the subjects 
of such a state: “They spoke of progress 
when they were going back; of being raised 
when they groveled; of arriving at man’s 
estate when they stooped to servility.” 

He inferentially condemned German 
racial policies: “Those who enter the 
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church, whatever be their origin or their 
speech, must know that they have equal 
rights.” 

For the conquest of Poland, however, he 
reserved the most forthright words of the 
encyclical: “The blood of countless human 
beings, even noncombatants, raises a 
piteous dirge over a nation such as our 
dear Poland . . . while it awaits .. . the 
hour of resurrection in harmony with the 
principles of justice and true peace.” 

The second recurring thread in the en- 
cyclical was an insistence on the value and 
preservation of the family as the ultimate 
social unit. Pius pictured it as the final 
refuge against the encroaching state: 
“When the churches are closed, when the 
image of the Crucified is taken from the 
schools, the family remains the providential 
and in a certain sense the impregnable 
refuge of Christian life.” 

The Pope, who springs from the old 
Roman family of Pacelli, made one excep- 
tion in his denouncement of totalitarian- 
ism. He referred to Italy as “our dear 
Italy, fruitful garden of the faith” and 
ranked it among “friendly powers.” 





Athenia Aftermath 


The Canadian Department of External 
Affairs last week announced that it had 
cabled to London for further information 
about the sinking on Sept. 3 of the liner 
Athenia and that, “after a careful and 
complete checkup, it has now been proven 
conclusively that the Athenia carried no 
guns, ammunition, or munitions of war of 
any nature, either as cargo or as stores.” 
Loring C. Christie, Canadian Minister at 
Washington, also handed the Department 
of State a note saying that the Canadian 
Government had been formally assured by 


an Athenia survivor. In this affidavit, An- 
derson asserted that Chief Officer Copeland 
had told him there were “plenty” of guns 
in the ship’s hold, that these guns would be 
used to fortify Canadian coastal points, 
and that the Athenia was to be converted 
into an armed raider. 


Side Lights of the War 


Almost every member of Neville Cham- 
berlain’s Cabinet except the Prime Minister 
himself holds military rank by virture of 
World War service. Chamberlain was Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham and Director Gen- 
eral of National Service in that conflict. 
But now he, too, has been awarded a mili- 
tary rank. He is honorary commodore of 
No. 916 Squadron Warwick Auxiliary Air 
Force Balloon Barrage. 





§ Dr. Ernst F. Hanfstaengl was released 
last week from an English enemy-alien 
camp at the request of several influential 
Britons. During the first four years of 
Nazism Hanfstaengl, a Harvard graduate, 
was a confidante of Adolf Hitler, for whom 
he played the piano. Two years ago he 
fled to England. 


] Claud Cockburn, publisher of the Lon- 
don Leftist mimeographed news sheet The 
Week, cables its contents to New York, 
where the American edition is printed. 
The New York editors mail a copy back 
to him, but recently the British censors 
haven’t allowed them to go through. Last 
week the New York office received from 
Cockburn this cable, passed by the cen- 
sors: “The censors feel that reading my 
own publication might put dangerous 
thoughts in my head.” 


§] Many of the best chefs in France have 
been called to the Maginot Line kitchens. 





Steel mats. foil French mud to permit take-offs 


the Athenia’s owner, the Donaldson Atlan- 
tic Line, that the ship had no arms or mu- 
nitions aboard. 

Previously the Nazi propaganda bureau, 
in an effort to bolster its claim that the 
British sank the Athenia, had made cap- 
ital out of an affidavit filed in Washington 
by Gustav A. Anderson of Evanston, II, 





An unexpected guest at officers’ mess in 
the French front-line zone, Paul W. Ward, 
correspondent of The Baltimore Sun, par- 
took of this luncheon: Hors-d’oeuvres (in- 
cluding Russian caviar); Bouchée a la 
Reine; Médaillon de Langouste 4 la Russe; 
Haricots verts Isigny; Chateaubriand Grillé 
Béarnaise; Pommes Pont-Neuf; Salade de 
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Saison; Glace Vanille; Petits-fours sec; 
Fruits. Seven different wines were served 
with the meal. 


{To get away from hay fever, Lonard 
Peters, agricultural attaché of the Nether- 
lands Legation at Washington, went home 
last summer. He arrived in Holland just in 
time to be mobilized and was put to work 
in the quartermaster corps—taking care 
of hay. (After five weeks he was ordered 
back to Washington.) 


‘| A French train last week passed through 
the no man’s land between the Maginot 
and West Wall fortifications—an area 
sprinkled with machine-gun nests, anti- 
tank fields, barbed wire, and soldiers—and 
reached Basle. “We had a lot of stuff con- 
signed to Switzerland sitting in the freight 
station at Mulhouse,” the engineer ex- 
plained, “so I thought I might as well 
bring it along.” 


{| The British Journal of Astrology sus- 
pended publication last week because of 
the “uncertainty of the immediate future.” 


{ Since signing of the Russian-German 
pact, most New York theatrical press 
agents have ceased giving passes to re- 
viewers from The New Masses and Daily 
Worker, Communist publications. 


{ When Baron von Richthofen, German 
ace, was killed during the World War, Her- 
mann Géring succeeded to the command 
of his famous Flying Circus. Now Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the entire German Air 
Force, Géring has reconstituted the squad- 
ron, renaming it the Red Devils, but re- 
taining the red and white checked mark- 
ings on the planes. 


| Ever since 1918 the French Air Force 
has had one squadron named the Lafayette 
Escadrille, after the one formed in 1914 by 
American volunteers. Last week a reporter 
visiting the squadron—which has no Amer- 
icans in it now—found the traditional 
bottle of whisky standing on the sideboard, 
to be drunk from only after an enemy plane 
has been brought down. “Please note,” the 
leader requested, “that the bottle is nearly 
empty.” 


{ Secret airdromes of the British Air Force 
in Northern France are so well camou- 
flaged by their simulation of farms that 
reporters touring the area cannot detect 
them. Hayricks conceal wireless stations, 
and overgrown grass covers the huge steel 
mattings laid out to prevent planes from 
bogging down in muddy fields. 


{ On Oct. 27 Dr. Karl Roos, Alsatian au- 
tonomist leader, and a soldier accomplice 
were executed by firing squads after they 
had been convicted of communicating 
French military secrets to Germany dur- 
ing the 1938 Czecho-Slovak crisis. Two 
days later Premier Daladier banned three 
Alsace-Lorraine parties, separatist pro- 
Nazi groups which had formerly been 
under the leadership of Roos. 
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U.S. Begins an Experiment: 


Will the Neutrality Act Work? 


Senate Ends an Epic Battle, 
Leaving Legal Experts Divided 
on the Merits of the New Law 


Dusk had long since settled on the 
Capitol dome in Washington last Friday 
night when Sen. Bennett C. Clark of Mis- 
souri rallied his anti-embargo repeal forces 
for one last desperate “Pickett’s charge.” 
His strategy was to offer an outright arms- 
embargo clause as a substitute for the 
repealer in the Pittman Resolution. But 
the Senate repulsed him, 60 to 33, and 
went on to pass the completed measure, 
63 to 30. This week the House expected 
to write it into law, thus ending a battle 
which, like Gettysburg, actually was won 
and lost on the first day. 

The battle had raged for four weeks 

less one day. Seventy senators in that 
time had poured forth more than a million 
words. But the isolationists fought against 
a mounting conviction throughout the 
country that the old Neutrality. 
Act. was more likely to embroil 
the nation in war than the new 
—a conviction strengthened by 
President Roosevelt’s renewed as- 
surances before The New York 
Herald Tribune Forum that no 
one in the Administration dreamed 
of sending American youth to 
die on foreign battlefields. 

Events outran the isolationists’ 
futile strategy, and in the last 
analysis it was something mysteri- 
ous that was happening in a far- 
off Russian port, rather than the 
dull drama on Capitol Hill, that 
settled the issue. For the seizure 
of the United States steamship 
City of Flint (see page 13) 
brought home to every American 
the thought: under the Pittman 
Neutrality Bill, this could never 
have happened—the ship would 
not have been in_ belligerent 
waters. 

France and Britain greeted the 
vote with a satisfaction marked 
by official caution and rejoicing 
in the press. In Germany sources 
close to the Wilhelmstrasse com- 
mented: “This might cause us to 
hurry up.” The Italian newspaper 
Il Resto del Carlino complained that the 
Senate action would only prolong the con- 
flict without changing its outcome. Per- 
haps the most startling reaction was a bit- 
ter charge of “imperialism” hurled by the 
press of “neutral” Russia. 

As the measure went to the House, it 


contained several important concessions, 
not so much to the isolationists as to com- 
mon sense, in the form of amendments to 
the original submitted by Sen. Key Pitt- 
man of Nevada, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee (Newsweek, Oct. 
9). Cash on the barrel head was substi- 
tuted for 90-day credit. The restrictions on 
American shipping were relaxed to open 
belligerent ports in the Atlantic below the 
35th meridian (to include Bermuda), in 
the Canadian Bay of Fundy, the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, the China, Tasman, 
and Arabian Seas, the Bay of Bengal in In- 
dia, and the west coast of Africa. A penalty 
was provided for foreign masters using 
the United States flag to escape the ememy. 


Experiment 

Would the new neutrality formula 
work? Would it really preserve America 
from involvement in Europe’s newest 


war? Newsweek asked eight of the na- 
tion’s outstanding authorities on inter- 
national law for their opinions. They said: 





Neutrality finale: Bankhead, 


John Bassett Moore, international law- 
yer: The United States . . . by reversing 
its policy .. . in time of war, would invite 
suspicion as to its motives . . . A neutral 
country cannot possibly equalize as be- 
tween belligerents the benefits or the dis- 
advantages of what it exports, and the 
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attempt to do so would savor of jugglery. 

Edward S. Corwin, McCormick Profes- 
sor of Jurisprudence, Princeton University: 
The Senate debate has decidedly dimin- 
ished the likelihood of our getting into the 
war, by dispelling the baleful and fatalistic 
conviction cultivated by the Administra- 
tion until recently that . . . we should have 
to get into it. But the argument that 
the repeal will work to shorten the war is 
utterly speculative. Just as good an argu- 
ment can be made to show that it will 
work precisely the other way. 

Frederic R. Coudert, international law- 
yer: The repeal . . . will restore real neu- 
trality, will aid American industry, will 
further American armament and hence 
national security, will assist the democra- 
cies which had partially disarmed against 
prepared calculated aggression. All these 
motives enter into the repeal of the law 
which was the result of a mistaken emo- 
tionalism. 

Edwin Borchard, Yale Law School: If 
military help to the Allies is the motive— 
and the motive in these matters is all im- 
portant—then the lifting of the embargo 
is an act of intervention . . . To say that 
the lifting of an existing arms embargo is 
calculated to safeguard neutrality is un- 
precedented. 

Charles G. Fenwick, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege: The proposed revision .. . 
will avoid the incidents which 
might tend to involve us in the 
war and therefore tend to protect 
better our position of neutrality 
. . . Germany has violated the 
Kellogg Pact and committed an 
act of aggression, so that we 
should see to it that revision of 
our legislation is no more benefit 
to Germany than is necessary to 
protect our citizens from involve- 
ment in the war. 

Quincy Wright, University of 
Chicago: The arms embargo 
proved a mistake in the Span- 
ish and Far Eastern hostilities 
and is operating against Ameri- 
can interests in the European 
war. It is within our rights as a 
neutral to repeal it. 

Charles Cheney Hyde, Hamil- 
ton Fish professor of internation- 
al law and diplomacy, Columbia 
University: Embargo - repealing 
clauses . . . are means by which 
. . . the Allied powers .. . will 
gain a vast relative advantage 
... If that is given by the United 
States for that purpose . . . its 
conduct will not square with its 
duties as a neutral. 

Philip C. Jessup, Columbia University: 
In my opinion a London newspaper cor- 
rectly reports the arms-embargo repeal as 
“an Allied victory in the United States.” 
Nevertheless, the Senate debate has been 
helpful in reducing the danger that this 
first step toward participation in war will 
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not be followed by further steps if the 
American people are aware of the risk of 
involvement through discriminations in 
favor of the Allies. 


Significance---- 
The Roosevelt Administration achieved 
one of its most conclusive victories 


through a combination of luck and rare 
political acumen. To begin with, the iso- 
lationists chose to base their strategy on 
the contention that repeal of the arms 
embargo meant involvement in the war— 
a tactical position which proved untenable 
since repealists were just as eager to stay 
out of war. The President was persuaded 
to adopt a hands-off policy, leaving the 
direction of his forces in the field to able 
Congressional generals in whom even his 
personal enemies had confidence. 

The overrunning of Poland, the sinking 
of the Athenia, and the signing of the 
Russo-German entente served to solidify 
popular sentiment which was already over- 
whelmingly in favor of the democracies— 
thus dulling the sharpness of another iso- 
lationist weapon: the argument that the 
real purpose of the Neutrality Bill was to 
aid France and Britain. The public has 
shown more than once in recent weeks 
that it wants to see France and Britain 
aided. 

For all these reasons the House, which 
already has approved the substance of 
the Pittman measure, with the exception 
of the arms-embargo-repeal provision, was 
expected to act swiftly and favorably, 
though by a narrow margin. (Experts 
estimated the margin at anywhere from 
10 to 30 votes.) 

Republicans who look forward to a 
handsome fight next year over the Admin- 
istration’s farm policy, its spending policy, 
and other juicy domestic issues were not 
anxious to test Mr. Roosevelt on an issue 
in which the country appears to stand 
with the President. 


‘Ham and eggers’: singing ‘Onward Pension Soldiers,’ aged Californians will march to the polls Tuesday 


Pension Panaceas 


Strength of ‘Ham and Eggs’ 
and Ohio Plans Stirs Alarm 


Convinced that greater benefits can be 
obtained from the present Social Security 
Act, Administration leaders have long 
watched with anxiety the progress of pen- 
sion schemes in various states. Last year, 
on the Social Security Act’s third anni- 
versary, the President himself warned the 
nation against being “misled by those who 
advocate short cuts to utopia or fantastic 
financial schemes.” When California’s so- 
called “Ham and Eggs” plan was defeated 
at the polls in November a year ago, 
Washington heaved a sigh of relief. This 
week the President and his chiefs again 
evinced anxiety as the same California 
proposal, as well as an Ohio pension plan, 
prepared to meet the voters’ test next 
Tuesday, and a similar movement ap- 
peared to be making headway in Nebraska. 


California 

To the cry of “Ham and Eggs for Every- 
body!” the California pension plan has de- 
veloped momentum steadily for the last 
two years via the radio, platform, press, 
soapbox, pamphlet, and outdoor ballyhoo. 
Fostered by the Retirement Life Payments 
Association, the proposal calls for issuance 
of $30 certificates every Thursday to every 
nonworking person over 50 years old, 
financed by state warrants to be accepted in 
lieu of United States currency for taxes, 
food, state obligations, and other transac- 
tions. The warrants, in dollar denomina- 
tions, would “finance themselves” by 2-cent 
stamps affixed by the holders every week 
(a total of $1.04) and redeemed at the end 
of the year by the state. 

After a bitter fight, the program, backed 
by 800,000 petitioners, was killed in its 
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1938 test by a vote of 1,399,000 to 1,143,- 
570. But the “Ham and Eggers” quickly 
reformed their lines, expanded membership 
to 1,000,000, and built up a chest of 
$1,000,000. Leading the new drive is a 
small Hollywood group including Willis 
Allen, one of the principal organizers, and 
his brother Lawrence; Roy Owens, engi- 
neer-economist; Will Kindig, Nathan Tan- 
ner Porter, retired Utah banker, and Prof. 
Charles Husband. 

Since last year, this group has tightened 
up the plan’s main loophole—refusal of 
banks and business houses to accept the 
warrants—by providing for a state bank 
which would discount the warrants and 
would be the sole depository for state 
funds. The bank would be financed by 
a 3 per cent gross tax on incomes above 
$3,000. 

As 3,605,000 registered voters—an im- 
pressive number in an off year—prepared 
to go to the polls, “Ham and Egg” leaders 
confidently expected victory, counting 
heavily upon the vote in Southern Cali- 
fornia, where the Townsend pension plan 
and the Upton Sinclair EPIC project 
were hatched. Their opponents, seriously 
alarmed, protested that the proposal would 
confer upon its self-nominated adminis- 
trator a dictator’s powers, that the war- 
rants would flood the public treasuries and 
leave no funds for relief, schools, highways, 
and other needs, and that the benefits, 
for about 1,000,000 persons, would total 
$1,560,000,000, compared with the state’s 
annual payroll of only $1,160,000,000. 


Ohio 

Less Ham and Eggish but also con- 
demned by its foes as “crackpot” is the 
proposal of the Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, 69- 
year-old Cincinnati preacher, ex-Townsend 
man, and Henry George single-tax ex- 
ponent, who served in Congress and has arr 
eye on the Buckeye State’s governorship. 
He proposes to give $50 a month to single 
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unemployed persons over 60 and $80 to 
married couples over 60. The financing 
would be derived from a 2 per cent tax on 
land of $20,000 value or more an acre, and 
an income tax equal to 25 per cent of the 
Federal income levy. 

Ohio officials estimate that the cost 
would be above $300,000,000, with the 
Bigelow financing methods raising a bare 
$140,000,000 of this, but the plan’s sponsor 
insists the cost would be around $60,000,000. 


Nebraska 


A social-assistance plan for which peti- 
tions now are being circulated in an initia- 
tive movement looking forward to an 
election in 1940 calls for the formation of 
a $250,000,000 Bank of Nebraska, the 
capital in the form of a “letter of credit” 
from the people and a bona fide cash 
capital of $2,500,000 from the state treas- 
ury. The letter of credit would be employed 
as a revolving fund to lend money to 
anyone. 

Under this scheme, promoted by Roy 
M. Harrop, former chairman of the Farm- 
er-Labor party, the new bank would pay 
all over 50 the difference between $100 a 
month and their existing incomes. Also, it 
envisages tax exemption of owner-occu- 
pied homes up to $5,000 assessed value, 
exemption of all business transactions 
of the bank from sales, income, or transac- 
tion taxes, outlawing of deficiency judg- 
ments, and the declaration of a moratori- 
um on delinquent tax foreclosures. 





Significance 


Win or lose, the amazing show of 
strength developed by pension advocates 
in California and Ohio has made Washing- 
ton from the President down apprehensive. 
The Nebraska situation (as well as similar 
outcroppings in Texas, Kentucky, Colo- 
rado, and other states) is cited as an indi- 
cation that the idea could eventually sweep 
the country like wildfire. 

What is feared is that, for the sake of 
the rapidly mounting old-age vote, more 
and more Congressional candidates, es- 
pecially those running for House seats, will 
promise their elderly constituents to do 
something about “liberalizing” the Federal 
Social Security Act. A good many mem- 
bers of Congress already are bound by 
such commitments. If enough of them get 
to Capitol Hill they may try to whoop 
through legislation that would raise the 
specter of printing-press money. 

For those charged with maintaining the 
national credit, as well as for the 
champions of a balanced budget, the 
dilemma is serious: they realize that the 
old folks are here, are growing more nu- 
merous each year, and will have to be 
taken care of. They would prefer to see 
this done through the Federal govern- 
ment, rather than by a hodgepodge of 48 
state laws. Yet they are loath to see such 
a financial burden pass from the state 
treasuries to the United States Mint. 

























Willis Allen preached pensions in 


River in Reverse 


Ever since De Soto first marveled at the 
majesty of the mighty Mississippi, men 
who dwell along the river have lived in 
constant dread of its raging, tumbling 
flood waters. Last week an unaccustomed 
peril haunted them: Old Man River, at its 
lowest stage in 50 years, threatened to tie 
up $1,000,000,000 worth of traffic. 

Most of the steamers and many big 
barges require a 9-foot channel for safety. 
When eight points between Cairo, Il., and 
Memphis, Tenn., reported low points of 7 
feet or less, Army engineers and volunteer 
crews worked night and day, not throwing 
up makeshift dikes against swirling waters 
but sucking out the bottom sand so boats 
could pass on catch-as-catch-can schedules. 
By this week enough water had been re- 
leased from the Ohio to ease the danger. 





Aerial Slaying 

Last summer, when Ernest Pletch ab- 
ducted 17-year-old Goldie Gehrken in a 
stolen plane, Midwestern papers dubbed 
him “Lochinvar of the Air.” The elope- 
ment failed (the girl said “no”), and 
Pletch was turned loose to await trial. 
This week the 29-year-old amateur flyer 
was in a Macon, Mo., jail on another 
charge of plane stealing—plus counts of 
kidnaping and murder. 

On Oct. 27, Pletch took off from Brook- 
field, Mo., with Carl Bivens, an aviation 
instructor, for a “flying lesson” in a plane 
owned by a Brookfield druggist. A day 
later, Bivens’ body, with two bullet holes 
in the head, was found in a pasture 50 
miles north of Brookfield. Almost simul- 
taneously, Pletch was arrested after a 
forced landing near Bloomington, Ind. Told 
that Bivens’ body had been located, he con- 
fessed and was hustled back to Missouri. 
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Pletch’s story: That he and Bivens 
planned to steal the plane and “go south.” 
The instructor changed his mind after ta‘- 
ing off, the confession added, so Pletch 
shot him, and landed the tiny craft to un- 
load the body, then flew eastward. Police 
suspected that Pletch had planned to sell 
the plane to finance his defense for steal- 
ing the first one. 





Four States 


During November 1889, Congress ad- 
mitted four new states to the Union. This 
month, in an equally expansive mood, the 
Post Office Department celebrates the 50th 
anniversary of the statehood of North and 
South Dakota, Montana, and Washington 
by issuing a special 3-cent stamp. Purple 
and featuring a map of the four western 
commonwealths, the stickers were sched- 
uled to go on sale at Pierre, S. D., and Bis- 
marck, N.D., for one day this week, fol- 
lowed by similar short sales at Helena, 
Mont., and Olympia, Wash., on Nov. 8 
and Nov. 11. On Nov. 13 they will be avail- 
able to stamp collectors generally. 

The celebrating commonwealths | this 
month are climaxing a series of semicen- 
tennial festivities that have been in prog- 
ress all summer. The two Dakotas (carved 
from the old Dakota Territory) scheduled 
a set of radio programs for Nov. 2 to tie 
together a combined area twice the size of 
the six New England states. Montana 
(which got that name because the 1863 
chairman of the Congressional Committee 
on Territories was an avid student of 
Latin and admired mountains) will finish 
its jubilee with a dinner in Anaconda at 
which the whole menu from trout to apples 
will be state-produced. 

Statehood day in Washington (which 
Congress in 1853 started to call Columbia) 
has for two decades been submerged by 
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Armistice Day. This year, however, most 
of the 218 incorporated communities will 
stress the sectional importance of Nov. 11. 
But on the Canadian border at Blaine, 
where the marble Peace Arch shelters a 
timber from the Mayflower, school chil- 
dren from Washington and British Colum- 
bia will gather as usual to mark the end 
of the World War. 


Black Tom Finale 


On July 29, 1916, 250 carloads of muni- 
tions intended for the Allies blew up at 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad’s Black Tom 
terminal in Jersey City, N.J. Six months 
later, on Jan. 11, 1917, the Kingsland, 
N.J., munitions assembly plant of the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co. was wrecked 
by fire snd explosion. German saboteurs 
were blamed in both disasters, and in 1922 
a German-American Mixed Claims Com- 
mission was set up to pass upon $22,432,- 
000 in demands for remuneration. 

Last June, after a series of judicial set- 
backs and withdrawal of the German 
commissioner, Dr. Victor Huecking — he 
charged bias to Supreme Court Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, the umpire—the com- 
mission decided in favor of the claimants. 
This week, acting over protests by the 
German Government, the group approved 
awards for 153 American and Canadian 
claimants totaling about $50,000,000— 
$21,157,227.01 plus interest at 5 per cent 
over a twenty-year period. Biggest awards: 
$9,900,322 to the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
and $5,871,105 to the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. As a starter the commission 
has about $20,000,000 in impounded Ger- 
man trust funds for settlement. 








Government ‘Reds’ 


Six years ago, whenever anyone hazarded 
the statement that Reds had wormed their 
way into the New Deal’s overnight bureauc- 
racy, he was promptly put down as a 
“Wall Street Republican.” Last week a 
Democrat from Texas sought to prove that 
the Roosevelt Administration harbored at 
least 563 Reds. 

Rep. Martin Dies, chairman of the 
House committee investigating un-Ameri- 
can activities, had been waiting for two 
years to spring his bombshell. Members 
and former members of the Communist 
party had paraded before his committee, 
implicating this or that “liberal” group as 
a Communist front. No less an authority 
than Earl Browder, general secretary of 
the American party, now under indictment 
for using forged passports (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 30), had specifically named the League 
for Peace and Democracy as a creation of 
Moscow. That was all Dies wanted to 
know. Dramatically he produced the names 
of 563 government employes on the mail- 
ing list of the league’s Washington branch. 


Among those who awoke one morning to 
find themselves in the company of Joseph 
Stalin were Edwin S. Smith, a member of 
the National Labor Relations Board; Oscar 
Chapman, assistant secretary of Interior, 
Mordecai Ezekiel of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration; Nathan Witt of 
the NLRB; Hildegard Kneeland of the 
National Resources Planning Board, and 
Louis Bloch of the Maritime Labor Board. 

Immediately the expected storm broke 
about Dies’ ears. Rep. John J. Dempsey, 
New Mexico Democrat and member of the 
committee, said publication of the names 
was “unfair.” Dies’ critics made much of 
the fact that the words “and Mailing” had 
been penciled out of the title: “Member- 
ship and Mailing List of the Washington 
Branch of the League for Peace and De- 
mocracy.” Those named began a frantic 
rush to deny that they were Commu- 
nists. Some even denied membership in 
the league. 

President Roosevelt, never friendly to 
Dies and his work, dubbed issuance of the 
list “a sordid procedure.” The Texan, re- 
torting that he would not let the Presi- 
dent’s displeasure stop him, demanded 
that members of the league and other 
Nazi, Fascist, or Red-controlled groups be 
forced to register as propaganda agents. 

The country as a whole, however, wel- 
comed the controversy as a healthy one, 
in that it brought into the open a long- 
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standing condition in Washington which 
permitted Federal employes to dabble in 
the ideologies of foreign governments. 





Islands for Debt? 


For years suggestions that the United 
States take over some or all of the French 
and British islands in the Western Hemi- 
sphere in payment of defaulted war debts 
have been treated with indifference. A 
fortnight ago Sen. Ernest Lundeen, Min- 
nesota Farmer-Laborite, exploded the in- 
difference with a demand that Washington 
seize the islands by force. Last week Rep. 
Franck R. Havenner, California Demo- 
crat, introduced a bill to authorize negoti- 
ations along the war-debt line. 

The purpose of the Havenner Bill, as 
proponents see it, is threefold: (1) ac- 
quisition of the islands would bolster 
United States defense; (2) it would facili- 
tate defense of Latin America, and (3) by 
removing the restrictions of the Johnson 
Act, which denies credits to nations in 
default on war debts, it would prove at- 
tractive to the British and French, who 
may one day need credits. 





Significance 


The Havenner measure will not come 
up during the special session and will al- 
most certainly be overwhelmingly defeated 
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if and when it does come to a vote. The 
Administration is dead set against it. The 
British most certainly are against it, not 
only from the standpoint of prestige and 
the feelings of their subjects but because, 
with a vast seaborne commerce to protect, 
to say nothing of Canada, they require 
naval and air bases in this hemisphere. 
Probably no responsible Army and very 
few Navy men are for such a plan, chiefly 
because the United States already com- 
mands the major passages in the Carib- 
bean, partly because they can’t conceive 
of the French or British ever denying 
them the use of the islands if this country 
were at war. Undoubtedly most Congress- 
men, if they’ve thought much about it at 
all, are against the scheme. They’d rather 
have the cash. 





L’Affaire Sausage 


Quick thinking in the Department of 
Agriculture last week saved the United 
States from what might have been the 
most serious uprising since Coxey’s Army 
marched on Washington in 1894. 

It all began years ago with the Guild of 
Former Pipe Organ Pumpers, a “nonsec- 
tarian, nonpartisan, nonskid” organization 
which numbers among its members Clarence 
Budington Kelland, William Hazlett Up- 
son, Tony Sarg, Will Hays, and cartoonist 
Jay N. (Ding) Darling. Grand Diapason 
of the order is one Chet Shafer of Three 
Rivers, Mich., newspaper columnist, solid 
citizen, and president of the Big Link No 
Kink Non-Shrink Pure Pork Old Fash- 
joned Peansylvania Dutch Hickory Smoked 
Sossage Co. Since time immemorial, mem- 
bers of the Guild of Former Pipe Organ 
Pumpers have been absorbing Wurst- 
macher Shafer’s product at $2 a pound. 
They would no more think of doing with- 
out Big Link Sossage with the first au- 
tumn buckwheat cakes than they would 
think of giving up eating. 

This year he sadly informed his cus- 
tomers that he could not fill their orders 
because the Department of Agriculture had 
not sent him a permit for dealing in inter- 
state commerce. Darling wrote to Dr. E. C. 
Joss, chief of the Meat Inspection Division 
of the Bureau of Animal Husbandry. 
Publicly noting that “wars have been 
fought and thrones toppled over issues of 
much less consequence,” the cartoonist 
threatened to carry the case to the 
Supreme Court. Shafer meanwhile turned 
the heat on his brother, Rep. Paul Shafer. 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune and 
The New York Herald Tribune, for whom 
Darling labors, launched an editorial cam- 
paign. Joss weakened; Darling relented; 
the Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers 
called off a march on Washington, and the 
Big Link No Kink Non-Shrink Pure Pork 
Old Fashioned Pennsylvania Dutch Hick- 
ory Smoked Sossage Co. went about its 
fall butchering. 





Wallace Boomerang 
Secretary’s Third-Term Blast 


Undermines Democratic Truce 


No ephemeral habitat was ever more 
fragile than the dovecote which, during 
the worst of the Congressional storm over 
neutrality, sheltered the lately warring 
factions of the Democratic party. Last 
week Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, who is a skilled boomerang throw- 
er, let go a political boomerang that all 
but wrecked the nest. The European war, 
the Iowan told reporters, made a third 
term for President Roosevelt “necessary.” 
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Informed of this infraction of the no- 
politics-until-the- Neutrality -Bill-is-passed 
armistice, Stephen T. Early, White House 
press secretary, promptly let go a boom- 
erang of his own. “It could have been bet- 
ter timed,” the Virginian remarked of Wal- 
lace’s well-meant but unauthorized blast. 
Then, noting the sly grins on correspond- 
ents’ faces, Early hastily added: “—if it 
had to be timed at all.” 

But the damage was done. Within 24 
hours both Republicans and anti-third- 
term Democrats were serving notice that 
the 1940 battle was on again, ready to 
break out in full fury as soon as the House 
disposed of the Neutrality Bill. 

First to move were Western Republi- 
cans, who launched a drive calculated to 
demolish not only the third-term threat, 
but Wallace and Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, a current Democratic Presiden- 
tial favorite, as well. Charles L. McNary 
of Oregon, Senate Minority Leader; Alf M. 
Landon, 1936 G.O.P. candidate, and Sen. 
Arthur Capper rallied nonpartisan senti- 
ment against the State Department’s re- 
ciprocal-trade program, hoping to rouse 
farmers against the “ruinous” consequences 
of current negotiations with Argentina 
(Newsweek, Oct. 30). 

Anti - Roosevelt Democrats meanwhile 
confined their activities to the cloakrooms, 
waiting for the regular session, with its 
usual grist of domestic legislation, to fur- 
nish a pretext for renewing the suspended 
revolt. A good many Democratic conser- 
vatives expect the New Deal to revive 
this year’s hapless Spend-Lend Bill with 
wartime camouflage—strategic “military” 
highways, etc. (see Perspective) — and 
they would welcome a chance to go to war 
again over Spending-vs.-Budget Balancing. 





Significance 


From the standpoint of those who want 
Mr. Roosevelt to run again, the only 
trouble with Wallace’s extemporaneous en- 
dorsement was the timing. It was either 
about six weeks too late or about two 
weeks too early. 

From the President’s standpoint, this is 
scarcely the time to make a third-term 
declaration. He has every reason to keep 
his party (and the Republicans) guessing 
as long as he can—certainly until well into 
the January session of Congress. At best, 
he faces a personal dilemma in 1940: by 
nurturing the truce, or what is left of it, 
avoiding drastic new spending or social 
legislation, making gestures toward econo- 
my, and putting the emphasis on Europe 
and national defense, he might hope to be 
in the best possible position (short of 
American involvement in the war) to 
dominate the convention. But in doing so 
he would run the risk of alienating some 
of his liberal backers. 

For that reason (and also because his 
own inclination is to get on with reforms) 
it is always possible that Mr. Roosevelt 
will decide not to compromise, will let the 
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conservative Democrats go their own way, 
and count on the country to give him con- 
trol of the convention through a really 
formidable Draft-Roosevelt mandate. That 
this strategy might not be too fantastic 
was indicated by last week’s Gallup sur- 
vey, which showed the President’s pop- 
ularity at a five-year high of 64.9 per cent. 
In 1936 Mr. Roosevelt polled only 62.5 
per cent of the major party vote. 





Britain’s Voice 
Lothian’s Technique Is Subtle 
in Beseeching U.S. Support 


Two decades ago Americans blushed to 
learn that Sir Gilbert Parker, Britain’s 
wartime propaganda chief in the United 
States, had described the victims of his 
persuasive guile as being, “next to the 
Chinese perhaps, the most gullible sheep 
in the world.” Apparently resolved not to 
risk any blushes during the crucial Senate 
arms-embargo debate (see page 24), 
Britons in the United States began the 
current war with what almost amounted to 
a conspiracy of silence. 

Largely responsible for this policy of 
tact and discretion was London’s new en- 
voy in Washington—the extremely tactful 
Marquess of Lothian (see cover) . Although 
Lord Lothian’s knowledge of America and 
Americans admirably fitted him to be the 
chief spokesman for the democracies, the 
Ambassador resolutely declined hundreds 
of speaking engagements lest he be ac- 
cused of seeking to influence sentiment on 
the Neutrality Bill. 

Last week, however, Lothian filled a 
speaking date made long before war started 








Don’t Look Now, but — — 


LAST NIGHT | SAW UPON THE STAIR 
ALITTLE MAN WHO WASN'T THERE 

RE WASN'T THERE AGAIN TODAY 
OF How | wish HE'D GO Away ¢ 


WHEN | CAME HOME LAST NIGHT AT THREE 
‘THE MAN WAS WAITING THERE FOR ME 
AND WHEN | LOOKED AROUND THE HALL 
8 COULDN'T SEE HIM THERE AT ALL! 



















Talburt in The New York World-Telegram 


and sanctioned by hoary precedent. Ad- 
dressing the annual dinner in New York of 
the Pilgrims, an Anglo-American society 
dedicated to strengthening the ties between 
the two great English-speaking powers, the 
British Ambassador for the first time pub- 
licly outlined his views on the war. 


‘Contribution’ 

Pleading that “there is all the difference 
in the world between the publicity char- 
acteristic of the democracies and the prop- 
aganda of totalitarian states,” Lothian 
reviewed the history of Anglo-American 
cooperation for peace which spanned the 
century between the Napoleonic and 
World Wars. “This era of world peace did 
not happen by accident . . .” he said. 


“The reason was that you and we, be- 
. . system of world 


tween us, created a. 


order ... Your part in the system was the 
Monroe Doctrine.” 

On America’s part in the present crisis, 
the envoy was no less specific: “It is in- 
conceivable to me that the United States 

. should not have its own contribution 
to make to the solution of the greatest 
problem that has ever presented itself to 
the genius of man.” 

On the question of America’s stake in 
the present conflict, and: the possible con- 
sequences for the United States if it failed 
to make a contribution to the solution, 
Lothian left no doubts: “But while, after 
a century of achievement, this [the Anglo- 
American] system of world order failed to 
prevent another world war, it did succeed 
in its primary purpose of protecting the 
liberties of North and South America and 
the British territories across the seas . 
Today . . . it is precisely the future of this 
freedom which is at stake.” 

Promptly Sen. William E. Borah of Ida- 
ho, confirmed foe of the British, charged 
the ambassador with seeking to sway opin- 
ion on the neutrality fight, and Sen. Rob- 
ert R. Reynolds of North Carolina sought 
unsuccessfully to introduce into the Neu- 
trality Bill two amendments aimed at ex- 
cluding foreign speakers. It seemed the 
long-awaited propaganda war was on in 
earnest in the United States. 





Significance 


Lord Lothian is far too keen a student 
of this country to fall into Sir Gilbert Par- 
ker’s error. Not long ago, in a series of 
articles written for The London Observer, 
he warned his countrymen that “if Amer- 
ican sentiment became persuaded that the 
United States was being maneuvered into 
commitment to war by foreign intrigue, 
or for reasons of politics or finance, it 
might swing back violently to the ultra- 
isolationism of the Ludlow amendment 
requiring a referendum before the United 
States entered a war.” 

But if Lothian’s strategy is sound as 
well as subtle, the same guarantee cannot 
be given for all the British and French 
spokesmen now in this country or on the 
way. Among these may be listed Lord Mar- 
ley, Deputy Speaker of the House of 
Lords; Vladimir Poliakoff, famous as the 
“Augur” of The London Times and The 
New York Times; Alfred Duff Cooper, 
former First Lord of the Admiralty; and 
a perfect Franco-British team calculated 
to win the movie fans’ vote—Charles 
Boyer and his English wife, Pat Paterson, 
both cinema actors. 

The greatest propaganda potential lies 
with those Americans who already are com- 
mitted to the Anglo-French point of view. 
Already these people are busy—in Wash- 
ington, New York, and many other cities 
—pointing out that security for this coun- 
try entails seeing to it that the Allies win 
—whatever that might ultimately involve. 
And among their number Lothian himself 
lists the President of the United States. 





RADIO 





Art Via the Air Waves: 
Both CBS and NBC Starting 
New Cultural Programs 


The power of the radio in spreading mu- 
sical culture has long since become a plati- 
tude. Last week radio was demonstrating 
its cultural power in another and equally 
important direction: the art of painting, 
sculpture, and allied creation. Two new art 
programs on two leading networks marked 
this significant trend in the esthetic func- 
tions of the loudspeaker. One was a broad- 
cast series that opened last week—“‘What’s 
Art to Me?” on the Columbia chain. The 
other, a more amibitious program entitled 
“Art for Your Sake,” was simultaneously 


getting into its stride on the NBC Blue. 


Network. 

Although the CBS art series that started 
Oct. 28 will dramatize the development of 
many art forms from earliest times, it will 
emphasive creative art in the present day, 
including the trend toward beauty in com- 
mon objects. The NBC program, confining 
itself to the art of the painter’s brush, is 
a dramatic panorama of paintings and 
painters from Leonardo da Vinci to domi- 
nant figures in today’s art world. Last 
Saturday evening (at a time, incidentally, 
that does not conflict with the CBS art 
program) the life and works of Pieter 
Breughel were presented, while on Nov. 4 
the subject will be El Greco—the plan 
being to give radio listeners each week a 
rounded view of one leading artist and 
his period. 

But NBC’s new program does more than 
tell its audience about painters and paint- 
ings. With the cooperation of the National 


Art Society, large six-color reproductions 
of the masterpieces discussed on the broad- 
casts are made available to listeners at a 
cost price of 614 cents each. Sold in sets of 
sixteen for $1, these are available in ad- 
vance of the broadcasts. Thus at one 
stroke the crying defect of most radio art 
programs — hearing about masterpieces 
that cannot be viewed and studied simul- 
taneously—is avoided. 


§ On Nov. 8, the NBC Blue Network will 
inaugurate a camera-art program for lens 
enthusiasts, called Radio Camera Club. 
With Herbert C. McKay as master of cere- 
monies, a wide range of photographic prob- 
lems will be analyzed each Wednesday eve- 
ning, with quizzes for both amateurs and 
professionals. Every few weeks the club 
will offer prizes, ranging as high as $100, 
for photographs that pictorially dramatize 
any program featured on the Blue Net- 
work. 





WMCA Rebuked 


About six weeks ago the New York radio 
station WMCA was put on the mat by the 
FCC for allegedly intercepting and broad- 
casting secret war orders of the British and 
German Governments (Newsweek, Sept. 
25). A threat to revoke the station’s li- 
cense was imminent. Last week the FCC 
let WMCA off with a rebuke: “After con- 
sideration of the record . . . the commission 
is of the opinion that an order of revoca- 
tion need not be entered at this time.” 
There was a sting in the reprieve, however, 
for the FCC held that WMCA knew it was 
violating the Communications Act and ex- 
pressed “grave doubt concerning the sta- 
tion’s qualifications to operate in a manner 
consistent with the public interest.” 





Discussed on NBC: Pieter Breughel’s ‘The Peasant Wedding’ 
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The Russian Ballet Conquers 
War Woes to Reach America 


On a fog-shrouded day in 1916 the 
steamer Lafayette slipped into New York 
Harbor with a Russian ballet company 
on board. Its impresario, the great Serge 
Diaghileff, had collected war-scattered 
dancers from all over Europe; the late 
Otto Kahn had advanced a substantial 
sum for expenses, aud after months of de- 
lay they arrived to present a memorable and 
exciting season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, high-lighted by the American debut 
of Vaslav Nijinsky. 

Today another ballet company has had 
itself ferried across the Atlantic in wartime 
through the frantic efforts of another im- 
presario: Sol Hurok, general manager of 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. By 
means of $400 worth of transatlantic tele- 
phone calls and frenzied cables, Hurok 
last week had finally seen his company 
arrive in driblets—60-odd dancers and the 
sets and costumes for 23 ballets coming 
over in a half-dozen ships. The last driblet, 
a big one of 33 dancers, docked in New 
York the morning of Oct. 26—just twelve 
hours before the company went on the 
boards at the Metropolitan Opera House 
for its gala opening and just sixteen days 
after the opening originally planned before 
the outbreak of the war. 

The ballet’s stay in New York will be 
three weeks long, as originally scheduled. 
The sole curtailment necessitated by the 
delay was to drop Boston from the six- 
month coast-to-coast tour that will see the 
company appearing with the symphony 
orchestras of San Francisco, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
and Detroit, and with its own orchestra 
elsewhere. 

Missing from the troupe is only one im- 
portant member: Michel Panaieff, drafted 
into the French Army and immediately re- 
placed over here by André Eglevsky, 
formerly of the Russian ballet and recently 
on Broadway. The other principal dancers 
are the same as last year: Alexandra Dani- 
lova, Alicia Markova, Mia Slavenska, Nini 
Theilade, Igor Youskevitch, Frederic 
Franklin, Roland Guerard, Marc Platoff— 
with Leonide Massine still artistic director 
and creative mainspring of the company. 

Because the war canceled the usual 
London season (NEwsweEEk, Sept. 4), New 
Yorkers are seeing the world premiéres of 
three ambitious works: (1) “Bacchanale,” 
a surrealist ballet by Salvador Dali to 
Wagner’s Venusberg music, with libretto, 
weird and diaphanous costumes, and sets 
—including a two-story-high swan—all by 
Dali himself; (2) “Ghost Town,” an Amer- 
ican folk ballet based vaguely on Mark 
Twain’s “Roughing It,” with sets and cos- 
tumes by the young American designer 
Raoul Péne du Bois, music by Richard 
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Rodgers of the musical-comedy team of 
Rodgers and Hart, and choreography by 
Marc Platoff of Seattle, and (3) “Devil’s 
Holiday,” a comic ballet on Paganini 
themes with choreography by Frederick 
Ashton, the Englishman who created the 
dances for Gertrude Stein’s “Four Saints in 
Three Acts,” and with striking décor and 
costumes by Eugene Berman. 

Three other new ballets are getting Amer- 
ican premiéres in the New York season: 
“Capriccio Espagnol,” with choreography 
by Argentinita and Massine to the Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff music; “Igrouchka,” a Rus- 
sian folk ballet also to music by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and “Rouge et Noir” with Mas- 
sine’s choreography to Shostakovich’s first 
symphony and sets and costumes by Henri- 
Matisse. The last, when premiéred Oct. 28, 
was received enthusiastically by the audi- 
ence and judged by some critics to be 
Massine’s best work thus far in the field 
of symphonic choreography (last year’s 
effort was Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony.) And to be revived after a two- 
year absence are “Scheherazade” and 
“Boutique Fantasque.” 


{| Of further interest to ballet fans is THE 
Book or Bauets, edited by Gerald Goode, 
with an introduction by Leonide Massine. 
Published last week to coincide with the 
opening of the Ballet Russe, it sets the 
stage and describes the acticn of 81 ballets. 
Its special value lies in its up-to-dateness, 
as it covers many productions of the last 
year or two—and because of the author’s 
close connection with the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo as general press representa- 
tive, it even contains the three works which 
are getting their world premiéres this sea- 
son. Other features are its many photo- 
graphs, full-color illustrations, and bars of 
theme musie for each ballet. (THe Boox 
or Battets. 246 pages. Illustrations, pho- 
tographs, glossary, and bibliography. 
Crown, New York. $3.) 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo: ‘The Swan Lake’ on opening nig 
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Since most Americans probably will 
never get to Bali, Bali came to America 
last week. Under Devi Dja (pronounced 
Davey Ja—with the Devi meaning 
“Miss”) , a score of Bali and Java dancers 
made five appearances in New York, then 
left on an eight-week tour that will include 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, 
and San Francisco. 

To each city they bring for the first 
time authentic samples of the dances and 
music of the Dutch East Indian island 
and its Indonesian neighbors — religious 
dances such as the frantic Balinese Ketjak, 
an exorcism of evil spirits; the Javanese 
“Fall of Ratu Dana,” portraying a battle 
between two armies; the Sumatran Piring, 
a pastime recalling battledore and shuttle- 
cock, performed by a trio in perfect uni- 
son; the fragile Pangkor, a court dance 
never before presented in public; and a 
singing act in which the words are In- 
donesian but the music is the relic of a 
visit paid the East by Portuguese explor- 
ers 400 years ago. 

As in the dances of other Oriental peo- 
ples, foot and hip work is less important 
in these than motions of the eyes, throat, 
shoulders, and the flutter of fingers and 
arms—a feature intensified by the accom- 
panying music on native instruments. Ex- 
cept for the big war drum and the gongs 
and cymbals, the nine-piece gamelan (or- 
chestra) gives forth the delicate staccato 
sounds of the gambang (xylophone) and 
Krontjong (ukulele), with the sinuous 
tone of the rebab (violin) floating above 
them. 

Star, director, and choreographer, Devi 
Dja is as young as the rest of her troupe— 
no member is over 30 and the girls aver- 
age about 22. They have already toured 
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Europe, traveling—as they will in Amer- 
ica—under the supervision of one elderly 
woman, the company mother. 





The Chicago Opera 


Three weeks ago the opera season start- 
ed in San Francisco (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
23), and about three weeks hence it will 
open in New York. Last week, for a mid- 
point in time and space, grand opera re- 
turned to Chicago. The touch-off for the 
Chicago City Opera’s season, running un- 
til Dee. 19, was Mussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godunoff”—the first of 54 performances 
in the home city (with four additional 
performances in Milwaukee) . 

Although Italian operas predominate on 
this year’s schedule—there are fifteen of 
them, compared with nine French and 
four German productions—three impor- 
tant Italian artists, held up by passport 
troubles, were absent as the season opened 
and not certain to be on hand before clos- 
ing time: the singers Maria Caniglia and 
Galliano Masini and the conductor Ro- 
berto Moranzoni. 

However, there were compensations, as 
the Chicago season will be enriched with 
many New York Metropolitan stars: 
Grace Moore, Lily Pons, Rose Bampton, 
Helen Jepson, Lawrence Tibbett, Ezio 
Pinza, and John Charles Thomas. Tito 
Schipa, long a Chicago favorite, will also 
be on hand, and late in November Gladys 
Swarthout will make her grand-opera de- 
but in the role of “Carmen” (she has pre- 
viously sung it only at summer festivals) . 
An added attraction is the Catherine Lit- 
tlefield all-American ballet. 

Decidedly all-American, since she is a 
Chickasaw Indian from Oklahoma, one 
singer in the troupe is causing a flutter of 
expectation. She is Mobly Lushanya, 
scheduled to make her American operatic 
debut on Nov. 11, singing the title role in 
“Aida.” Originally called Tess Mobly, she 
was given the name Lou-Scha-Enya at a 
tribal powwow of the Chickasaw tribe, 
of which she was named official representa- 
tive. Meaning “song bird,” the Indian 
name was later streamlined to Lushanya. 

About two years ago—after attending 
Christian College in Columbia, Mo., and 
the University of Oklahoma, and doing 
vocal work under Ettore Verna in New 
York—Miss Lushanya went to London, 
where she studied dancing with Maud AIl- 
lan. Soon afterward she made her operatic 
debut in Trieste. Thereafter the brown- 
eyed Indian maiden (she is in her late 20s 
and unmarried) sang in several other Ital- 
ian opera houses and built up a sizable 
repertory, mostly Verdi and Puccini. That 
repertory, with the aid of fate, has en- 
abled her to put the Indian sign on a 
rival: she is taking over the roles in 
“Aida,” “Tl Trovatore,” and “Otello” that 
had originally been assigned to the pass- 
port-bound Maria Caniglia. 





Lushanya, American Indian soprano 
RECORD WEEK 


Bacu—Organ toccatas and fugues. (Carl 
Weinrich. Four 12-inch Musicraft records 
in album, $6.50.) As a young man in his 
20s and early 30s, Bach created the greater 
part of his magnificent organ works. Here, 
titled Volume 1, are three of the greatest 
toccatas and fugues from that period (D 
minor, F major, and E major) performed 
by the chief of the organ department of the 
Westminster Choir College in Princeton. 
The instrument used was designed by 
Weinrich and G. Donald Harrison to re- 
capture the baroque splendor and dignity 
of Bach’s own era. 


Bizet — Carmen suite. (Sir Thomas 
Beecham and London Philharmonic. Two 
12-inch Columbia records in album, $3.50.) 
A vest-pocket version of the most captivat- 
ing passages in the Frenchman’s magnum 
opus. 


Inert (JAcQuEs) and VELLONEs (P1EeRRE) 
—Saxophone concertino, saxophone rhap- 
sody. (Marcel Mule, orchestra under 
Philippe Gaubert. Two 12-inch Victor rec- 
ords in album, $3.50.) Further evidence 
that the saxophone has been too long 
tucked away in the jazz-band corner. The 
release happily coincides with the 125th 
birthday anniversary of the instrument’s 
inventor, Adolphe Sax, next Monday. 


Kretster (Fritz) — Caprice Viennois, 
etc. (Harry Horlick and Decca salon or- 
chestra. Five 10-inch Decca records in al- 
bum, $2.25.) Ten well-known pieces by the 
noted Austrian violinist, in which melodic 
charm. triumphs over sentimentality. 
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Hopkins Mural to Perpetuate 
Beauty of Baltimore Belles 


Until his death at 72 Sept. 3, Alfred 
Jenkins Shriver, a Baltimore bachelor 
lawyer and clubman, refused to own an 
automobile, gave up bridge because he 
said the rules changed too often, and 
never got nearer to golf than four lessons 
from a pro although he belonged to the 
Baltimore Country Club from the time it 
was organized. 

But Shriver loved to give elaborate din- 
ner parties, at which the guests often in- 
cluded a group of socially prominent Bal- 
timore belles who 40 years ago were fa- 
mous for their beauty: Mrs. Bruce Cotten, 
Mrs. N. Winslow Williams, still one of 
Maryland’s best-dressed women, and the 
late Mrs. Henry Clews, who upset society 
years ago by playing follow-the-leader 
after a ball. In full evening regalia, she 
led a crowd of friends, including the late 
Harry Lehr, through the fountain basin 
in sedate Mount Vernon Place. 

Last week trustees of Johns Hopkins 
University announced that ten of the 
women who once numbered the clubman 
among their beaus will be depicted in a 
mural “at the height of their beauty” in 
a lecture hall to be built with the $650,000 
Shriver (Hopkins ’91) left the university. 
Some Hopkins trustees were reported 
astounded at the terms of the gift (two 
other murals and three statues of univer- 
sity presidents are also specified) until 
one asked: “Is there anything in the will 
about the size of the portraits?” It seems 
there isn’t, so the gallery of beauties is 
likely to be small. 





Art Between Covers 


This fall sees publication of an unusually 
large crop of worth-while art books. In ad- 
dition to the shelfful already reviewed or 
noted in Newsweek, the following new 
books—as varied in treatment as in sub- 
ject matter—challenge attention: 


{Is Tuere an American Art? (By Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell. 232 pages, 20,000 
words. Appendix, index. Longmans, Green, 
New York. $2.75.) The New York Times 
art critic analyzes French reaction to a 
1938 show of American art staged in Paris 
by the New York Museum of Modern Art 
and concludes that the answer is “Yes.” 
Stimulating essays in a handsome binding. 


§ Only specialists will be interested in 
Last Lectures or Rocer Fry (216 pages, 
82,000 words. Illustrations, index. Mac- 
millan, New York. $5) but they can hardly 
afford to miss the work of an English critic 
who ranks with Pater and Ruskin and of 
whom Sir Kenneth Clark, director of the 
National Gallery in London and Fry’s one- 
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time pupil, observes: “In so far as taste 
can be changed by one man, it was changed 
by Roger Fry.” Delivered at Cambridge, 
the last lectures are erudite inquiries into 
Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Negro, early 
American, Chinese, Indian, and Greek art 
(which, Fry felt, is absurdly overrated) . 


€In addition to 232 handsome illustra- 
tions which cover all phases of the artist’s 
varied career, Rupens: PAINTINGS AND 
Drawines (Oxford University Press, New 
York. $2.50) contains a sensible analysis of 
Rubens’ life and work by R.A.M. Steven- 
con. Like other Phaidon Press books on the 
old masters, this is a great bargain for art 
lovers. 





EDUCATION 





Oil-Land Sale Adds Wealth 
to Already Rich U. of Texas 


Oil has made many a man a millionaire 
and carried many a corporation to giddy 
financial heights. But black gold has also 
made the University of Texas the richest 
state institution of higher learning (sixth 
wealthiest among all the nation’s univer- 
sities) with a permanent endowment of 
$29,000,000 in invested cash and more 
than 2,000,000 acres of potential oil lands, 
arbitrarily valued at $10,000,000. 

To swell its funds, the university auc- 
tions off land leases to oil companies, re- 
ceiving a cash bonus, plus one-eighth of 
all oil and gas produced. Last week in 
Austin the university’s regents directed 
another such public sale of land rights, the 
ninth. Col. E. Walters, a 74-year-old vet- 
eran Oklahoma gavel swinger with 30 
years’ experience with the Department of 
Interior, knocked down 6,888 acres for 
bonuses of $289,930. 





The irony is that the university struck 
it rich by mistake. A century ago, when 
the school was only an idea, Texas set 
aside some 2,000,000 western acres for the 
future university’s endowment. Each acre 
then was worth a few cents. And the uni- 
versity, when it finally opened in 1883, 
was proportionately modest. It was so shy 
of cash even as late as the World War that 
an enrollment boom forced it to sprinkle 
the campus with a collection of shacks. 

But in 1923 oil gushed in Western Texas 
—and money from oil leases on its lands 
began gushing into the university’s treas- 
ury. Meanwhile, students were coming in 
droves, shooting the enrollment up to its 
present 11,000. The university found itself 
in an anomalous position: it had a multi- 
million-dollar endowment but, under state 
law, could spend merely the income (about 
$500,000 a year) for permanent improve- 
ments; legislative appropriations covered 
only operating expenses, including salaries. 
So the university put itself in hock, mort- 
gaging its income as far ahead as 1949, 
and ten years ago the regents went on a 
blueprint spree. 

Brown-tiled roofs and Spanish arches 
sprouted all over the 200-acre campus. The 
university sank $10,000,000 into labora- 
tories, dormitories, libraries, and gymna- 
siums. Teachers-to-be went to work in the 
university’s own high school, and there 
was a cottage furnished with youngsters to 
experiment on. Women in homemaking 
courses lived in a “practice house” for six 
weeks at a time, getting experience in 
housewifery. And U.T. topped it all off 
with a skyscraper—the 22-story, $3,000,- 
000 administration-library building. 

But for all its equipment, Texas is still 
not quite a top-notch university. It doesn’t 
claim to rank with the state universities of 
Minnesota, Michigan, or California. It 
can’t buy the faculty it would like to have, 
and President Homer P. Rainey holds that 
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Rich and beautiful: the University of Texas’ main building at Austin 


it never will until the state legislature 
loosens the purse strings. Though enroll- 
ments have grown more than 50 per cent 
in the past five years, appropriations re- 
main between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000. 
Where Michigan spends about $500 annu- 
ally to school each student, Texas spends 
$140. 





Hosteling Boom 


Presidents of the United States can and 
do endorse almost anything that’s not 
controversial. But few enterprises can 
boast such strong, personal support as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt voiced two years 
ago for American Youth Hostels: “I was 
brought up on this sort of thing and realize 
the need for hosteling. From the time I 
was 9 till I was 17, I spent most of my 
holidays bicycling on the Continent. This 
was the best education I ever had—far 
better than schools.” 

Hosteling, like many youth movements, 
was imported from Europe. In 1910, a 
German schoolteacher named Richard 
Schirrmann converted a derelict castle into 
a sort of overnight dormitory for hikers 
and bicyclers. It was the start of a fast- 
growing chain of youth hostels (jugend- 
herberge in Germany, auberges de la 
jeunesse in France) that now has 4,200 
links covering nineteen European nations. 
And five years ago a handsome young 
American couple—Monroe and _ Isabel 
Smith—brought the first link across the 
Atlantic: they built the Richard Schirr- 
mann International Youth Hostel in the 
woodsy town of Northfield, Mass. 

The No. 1 by-law of hosteling is “travel 
under your own steam.” Hikers, cyclists, 
skiers, and snowshoers are welcome; mo- 
torists are not. All a youth need do is buy 
a $1 pass that admits him to any hostel, 
and bring his own sheet, sleeping sack, 
food, and eating tools. For 25 cents a 
night, plus his pass, he gets a bunk and 
blankets. If he breaks the rules (by smok- 
ing, drinking, raising a ruckus) the hos- 
teler keeps the pass, which automatically 
hustles the offender out of hosteling. He 
must get up early, help clean house, and 
be out by 9 a.m., presumably headed for 
the next hostel on his route. Some cyclists 
have followed hostel chains for 5,000 
miles. 

In Northfield last week 300 American 
Youth Hostel leaders got together for 
their second annual meeting. They learned 
that they now have more than 200 hostels, 
most of them in New England, the Great 
Lakes region, and the Pacific Northwest, 
which this year put up 35,500 overnight- 
ers. The leaders acknowledged that war 
would put a crimp in the European chain, 
so they decided to concentrate on the 
Western Hemisphere and send mission- 
aries southward next year to preach the 
hosteling gospel in South and Central 
America. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Good Queen Bette: She 
Steals Show from Errol Flynn 
in Elizabeth-Essex Film 


When the Warner Brothers first turned 
their Technicolor cameras on Maxwell An- 
derson’s poetic drama, “Elizabeth the 
Queen,” Errol Flynn, cast as the Earl of 
Essex, felt slighted by the omission of that 
hero’s name from the title. When “The 
Knight and the Lady” was substituted, 
Bette Davis, portraying Elizabeth, threat- 
ened to withdraw from the production if 
her Queen wasn’t restored to proper rank. 
A compromising “Elizabeth and Essex” 
was dropped when a $10,000 sales tag re- 
minded the Warners that Lytton Strachey 
had popularized the title a decade ago. 
Finally the studio and the costars settled 
for Tue Private Lives or EvizaBetH AND 
Essex, a deception which gives equal bill- 
ing to both Elizabethans but fails to indi- 
cate that this historical drama is prepon- 
derantly Bess and Bette Davis. 

At the actress’ insistence, her Queen 
Elizabeth is allowed to cut a deliberately 
unattractive figure, and other than pre- 
senting a middle-aged woman instead of 
one who should be in her 60s, Bette Davis’ 
characterization makes little concession to 
the box office. But the chronicle of her 





royal emotions, of the conflict between 
Elizabeths’ love for Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex and her obligation to forestall 
the dashing hothead’s campaign to share 
her throne, is the product of a playwright’s 
highly imaginative interpretation of his- 
torical facts. 

Like the Anderson play, the Norman 
Reilly Raine-Aeneas MacKenzie adapta- 
tion ignores Essex’ marriage to Sir Philip 
Sidney’s widow and otherwise tailors his 
brief and stormy career to fit the mantle 
of a tragic love story. In so doing the au- 
thors and Michael Curtiz, director, permit 
Essex’ foray against the Irish rebel Ty- 
rone, and his ineffectual insurrection 
against the Crown, to pass before the 
camera with a minimum of physical ac- 
tion, evidently preferring to dramatize a 
war of emotions between an ambitious, 
youthful adventurer who “never yet loved 
or hated for policy nor a purpose” and a 
tender and vindictive Queen who could 
send the man she loved to the execution- 
er’s block because “he who would rule 
must be quite friendless, without mercy, 
without love.” 

As a drama, “The Private Lives of Eliz- 
abeth and Essex” is a wordy and often 
laggard close-up of star-crossed lovers in 
various stages of arrogant pride and re- 
morse. But as a careful, lavishly staged, 
and superbly Technicolored projection of 
Elizabethan pomp and circumstantial evi- 





~ Stormy love: Bette Davis and Errol Flynn as Elizabeth and Essex 


dence, the film is in many ways distin- 
guished. Most of its validity and emotion- 
al power stem from Bette Davis’ compel- 
ling impersonation of Elizabeth, alternate- 
ly shrew and flirt, forceful monarch and 
vacillating, red-wigged spinster in love. 

Errol Flynn is appealing if unconvinc- 
ing as the chivalrous courtier who, lack- 
ing in the qualities necessary for a states- 
man or a general, owed his position solely 
to his personal charm; and Olivia de Hav- 
illand (Lady Penelope Gray), Donald 
Crisp (Francis Bacon), Alan Hale (Earl 
of Tyrone), Vincent Price (Sir Walter 
Raleigh), Henry Daniell (Sir Robert 
Cecil), and Henry Stephenson (Lord 
Burghley) are excellent in strictly subor- 
dinated supporting roles. 





Thurber’s ‘Male Animal’ 


The early 1920s found James Thurber 
—a tall, serious young man who unex- 
pectedly broke out into strange escapades 
—editing the Nice edition of The Chicago 
Tribune’s Paris edition. Returning to 
America in 1926, he wangled a job a year 
later on the general staff of The New 
Yorker magazine. Thurber was regarded 
as no great shakes in that humorous crew 
until one day E. B. White, one of the edi- 
tors, rescued some odd drawings from the 
wastebasket. They were penciled sketches 
of shapeless, frustrated people and animals 
—scratched off by Thurber at odd mo- 
ments—but they fascinated White; he felt 
they were just the illustrations needed for 
a book he and Thurber were writing to- 
gether, “Is Sex Necessary?” published in 
1929. 

The doodles were a hit in the book, and 
on their appearance in The New Yorker 
later. Thereafter Thurber carried his prose 
style upward on the wings of his drawings’ 
popularity. Today, successful and highly 
paid, the humorist wanders through the 
magazine’s offices like a lean, absent-mind- 
ed, highly respected ghost. But underlying 
Thurber’s double-barreled expression of the 
humorous in life is a personal enthusiasm 
for its serious side. Last week, in Los An- 
geles, this was demonstrated by the 
writer’s emergence as a playwright in col- 
laboration with Elliott Nugent. 

Second in a series of ten productions 
planned by the American Theater Foun- 
dation (Helen Hayes’ “Ladies and Gentle- 
men” was the first offering of this newly 
formed Los Angeles membership organiza- 
tion), Tae Mate ANIMAL proved a witty 
and adult delineation of a Midwestern col- 
lege professor who is accused of being a 
Communist because he intends reading a 
Vanzetti letter to his class in English com- 
position. A sub-plot resolves a sex triangle 
reminiscent of “Reunion in Vienna,” when 
the timid professor practically throws his 
wife at the head of her former fiancé, a 
football player in town for “the big game.” 
Both situations are developed with nimble 
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satire and a knowing appreciation of the 
robust guffaw. 

The campus locale of “The Male Ani- 
mal” is no happenstance—and neither is 
the collaboration with Nugent. Born in 
Columbus, Ohio, Thurber met Nugent in 
an English class at Ohio State University 
in that city. After the professor one day 
had finished reading one of young Thur- 
ber’s essays—without saying who had writ- 
ten it—Nugent bumped into the proud 
though anonymous author at the class- 
room door. “That was a swell essay, wasn’t 
it?” asked the classmate. “Wonder who 
wrote it?” From that day on they were 
friends. 

With the correction of several casting 
faults and the revision of an astonishingly 
hackneyed third-act finale, the product of 
these campus collaborators should be 
geared for a popular reception on Broad- 
way. Mary Astor, Leon Ames, Robert 
Scott, and Daisy Lee Mothershed stand 
out in the Los Angeles cast. But Co-Di- 
rector Elliott Nugent should get together 
with Co-Author Elliott Nugent and do 
something about the unfortunate perform- 
ance of Co-Actor Elliott Nugent. 





Heckling Haley 


When the trade paper Variety quoted 
Jack Haley last week on the possible shape 
of things to come in the vaudeville world, 
it probably sent a shudder down the backs 
of the many screen players contemplating 
personal appearances. 

During the second performance of his 
Oct. 21 show at the Flatbush Theater in 
Brooklyn, Haley confided to the audience 
that he had gone to the World’s Fair and 
seen Rosita Royce. He thereupon started 
discussing the dancer’s costume, which is 
chiefly a flock of strategically perched 
trained doves. When his listeners were ap- 
parently at the right pitch of suspense, 
Haley summed up the impact of this emo- 
tional experience. “You know—” he began. 
But he never got to the rest of it; from the 
first few rows in the orchestra came a roar 
as the audience finished for him: “I haven’t 
seen a pigeon in a long time.” 

This deflating experience wasn’t a new 
one for Haley. Jitterbugging youngsters, 
who habitually sit through several shows 
and cooperate vociferously with their 
swing-band idols, have extended their 
dubious patronage to the straight stage 
shows. On another occasion the seat warmers 
awaiting new chapters of the swing session 
caught on to Haley’s routines so quickly 
that after the second show the comedian 
led off with the first part of a line, paused, 
and let his hecklers cap its climax. 

As a result of his experiences, Haley 
believes that the growing audience tendency 
to take more and more liberties with stage 
acts may, if not curbed, end in driving the 
comedians—and possibly all talking acts— 
out of vaudeville. 
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THEATER WEEK 








In Two Directions 
by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


The good news this time concerns 
Saroyan’s Tue Time or Your Lis; the 
bad, the Chekhov Theater Studio’s pro- 
duction of a Dostoievski hash called 
Tue Possessep. Out of the road tryout 
chaos the former has finally extricated 
itself and at the Booth 
you'll now see given a fair 
chance what amounts, in 
this estimation, to the 
season’s first new play of 
definite quality. It has a 
truth of character, a dig- 
gingly rich humor, an 
overtone of vibrant hu- 
man music, and a bright 
and gleaming freshness 
that lift it high above the 
general, and it demon- 
strates further that in its 
young author the Amer- 
ican stage has uncovered 
someone eminently worthwhile. I heart- 
ily commend it to your attention. 

“The Possessed,” on the other hand, 
I heartily commend to the ashcan. A 
pretentious effort on the part of a trans- 
planted Russian to show our theater 
how it should do things, it resolves it- 
self into as ridiculous an arty gesture as 
has been made hereabouts since the so- 
called Experimental Theater two sea- 
sons ago made a monkey of itself with 
Strindberg’s “The Bridal Crown.” Che- 
khov, a nephew of the great Anton and 
a past director of the second Moscow 
Art Theater, has gathered about him a 
group of ambitious amateurs and has 
schooled them into so artificial and 
stylized a histrionic pattern that, when 
they leave school, they will be lucky to 
get jobs as “Is It Alive?” exhibits in the 
windows of Ripley’s Odditorium. A note 
in the program, apparently designed to 
placate local patriotic doubts, says: 
“The management desires to record the 
fact that, among the 22 members of the 
permanent company, 17. are American- 
born; three are Canadian; one, English; 
and one, Austrian.” The note may serve 
its purpose in placating the patriotic 
doubts but it serves much more pointed- 
ly in arousing critical doubts if, in view 
of the completely Slavic nature of the 
evening, 22 dyed-in-the-wool Russians 
wouldn’t have helped matters enor- 
mously. Chekhov’s attempt to Russian- 
ize the 22 young Yankees, Canucks, 
Limeys, and Tyroleans is approximate- 
ly as auspicious as jazzing Mussorgsky. 

It is this Chekhov’s further seeming 





William Saroyan 


conviction that authentic dramatic 
stylization is to be accomplished simply 
by placing on a platform a couple of 
screens that look as if they had been up 
all night drinking, were in the incipient 
stages of delirium tremens, and were 
about to fall under the 
table and by inserting be- 
tween them groups of 
players instructed to com- 
port themselves as if they 
were seized alternately by 
violent attacks of epilepsy 
and paralysis. Even were 
the Dostoievski brew half- 
way dramatically accep- 
table, the nonsense which 
the director has visited 
upon it would demolish 
it. His sententious she- 
nanigan transmutes char- 
acters into actors, and 
actors so hammy, at that, that it 
is difficult to suppress one’s laughter 
at beholding them popping their eyes 
out like Boris Karloff, gesticulating like 
so many Chinese traffic cops, leaping 
and bounding about the stage like the 
late Lew Morrison’s Mephistopheles, 
and then suddenly relapsing into a kind 
of Nance O’Neil rigor mortis. 

I observe that the production has 
been listed as being of the “experimen- 
tal” species. It is nothing of the kind. 
That is, unless one turns the calendar 
back twenty years or more. Chekhov is 
merely trotting out again the manner 
of staging, production, and acting that 
was familiar long years ago not only to 
students of the Russian and German 
theater but to local playgoers who took 
in some of our own little playhouses. 
It amounts to the sort of thing that 
even the Theatre Arts Monthly stopped 
getting excited about some time ago, 
and it amounts further to the strained 
and affected sort of thing that makes 
even a Leonard Sillman revival seem in 
comparison a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. Let’s be done with such for- 
eign humbug for good and all. 

By way of getting the sour taste 
out of your mouth there’s no better 
lozenge than a visit to the above-men- 
tioned “The Time of Your Life,” di- 
rected and staged with sufficient satis- 
faction by Eddie Dowling, a quondam 
simple American song and dance man, 
and William Saroyan, a quondam sim- 
ple Armenian Western Union apprentice 
messenger boy. 


Pat Terry 
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Disciples to Study Union 
With Two Other Churches 


The Disciples of Christ consider most 
churches overloaded with dogma. Organ- 
ized more than a century ago by two ex- 
Presbyterian pastors—Thomas Campbell 
and Barton Stone—Disciples preach the 
simple gospel and baptize by immersion. 
Almost from the beginning they’ve had 
trouble deciding on a name: though offi- 
cially labeled Disciples, they sometimes 
call themselves, simply, Christians. Their 
congregations are autonomous, but. once 
a year they send delegates to an inter- 
national policy-making convention. 

In Richmond last week, 6,000 members 
crowded into the huge auditorium of the 
Acca Temple Mosque for their 89th meet- 
ing. They chose the Rev. H. B. McCor- 
mick to succeed the Rev. Roger T. Nooe 
as president, and their chief decisions were 
these: 


1—To create a commission that will 
“propose further steps toward unity” with 
Congregationalists and Northern Baptists. 
(A brief union of Disciples and Baptists 
ended in 1832.) 


2—To appoint a three-man committee, 
with instructions to try to boost revenue 
$500,000. (In 1937, America’s 1,484,337 
adult Disciples gave their church $11,- 
899,516—about $8 per capita. Among big 
denominations, only the Southern Bap- 
tists averaged less.) 


3—To strike an attitude on the Euro- 
pean war. (Disciples are the first major 
denomination to meet nationally since 
hostilities began.) Their resolution de- 
clared: “There are rights and wrongs on 
all sides . . . Christians of all nations must 
accept their share of the blame for allow- 
ing and perpetuating political and econom- 
ic injustices which have led to war... 
Every executive and legislative precaution 
ought to be taken to keep the United 
States out of war ... The churches should 
in these perilous days preach and practice 
the gospel of mutual forbearance .. . 
should begin now to prepare the minds of 
the people for necessary international ad- 
justments ... and for some form of world 
organization in which the sovereignty of 
the individual states will be subordinated 
to the requirements of the world com- 
munity.” 





Episcopal Quarrel 


Episcopalians come close to being a 
bridge between Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicism. At one end are “high church” 
Episcopalians, a few of whom accept al- 
most everything Roman Catholic except 
the papacy. The “low churchmen” on the 
other end prefer their worship Protestant- 
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New president: H. B. McCor- 
mick of the Disciples of Christ 





ly simple. So far, however, that bridge has 
been joined at neither end. 

But Episcopalians have been working on 
the Protestant end. Exactly one year ago 
last Saturday (Oct. 28, 1938), as a step 
toward eventual merger with the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America, a unity commission approved a 
“proposed concordat” by which the two 
churches would exchange ministers. An 
Episcopal bishop would “commission” a 
Presbyterian pastor to work in Episcopal 
churches; a Presbyterian presbyter (local 
government) would “commission” an Epis- 
copal pastor to work in Presbyterian 
churches. But neither act would be called 
ordination. 

The Presbyterian general assembly ap- 
proved the concordat last spring. But Epis- 
copal ranks began buzzing with dissent. 
The debate went on week after week, in 
letters-to-the-editor columns of Episcopal 
journals—the “low” Churchman and the 
“high” Living Church. Last month it broke 
wide open, when the Rt. Rev. William T. 
Manning, “high church” bishop of the 
great diocese of New York, published in 
The Living Church an open letter to the 
unity commission, demanding the con- 
cordat’s withdrawal. This week the No. 1 
Episcopal concordat advocate struck back: 
the Rt. Rev. Edward Lambe Parsons, “low 
church” Bishop of California, wrote “an 
open letter to Bishop Manning” in The 
Churchman. 

“I feel like a humble little Polish town 
as Hitler’s Blitzkrieg bursts upon it,” 
Bishop Parsons satirically began. “Indeed 
we are humble . . . Obviously we are not 
only foolish but outcasts. Bear with us, 
nevertheless.” He then proceeded to dissect 
Bishop Manning’s arguments. Briefly, the 
issues boiled down to these: 

Manning: Episcopalians “hold a provi- 
dentiall:y given middle place between the 
Catholic churches of the world and the 
Protestant churches.” 
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Parsons: “Everyone agrees with your 
statements about the bridge position of the 
Anglican communion . . . But I suppose a 
good many of us have had the rather ab- 
surd notion that a bridge, to be really use- 
ful, ought to reach both sides of the 
stream.” 

Manning: “The Episcopal Church be- 
lieves . . . that episcopal ordination is 
necessary for the exercise of [the priest- 
hood].” But according to the concordat, 
Presbyterians would never be ordained by 
bishops; hence the Episcopal Church could 
never recognize them. 

Parsons: “In regard to the priesthood 
and episcopal ordination, we had not been 
able to discover that the Anglican com- 
munion or our own part of it had ever de- 
clared that a doctrinal position on this 
matter was part of the faith of the church.” 

Manning: “I most earnestly beg and 
urge you to withdraw entirely this con- 
cordat . . . a measure which will not pro- 
mote unity but will create dissension and 
division in our own church.” 

Parsons: “But why should we? ... Are 
you afraid?” 

Episcopal theology has never been clear- 
ly and completely defined, and its theo- 
logians have long been at odds. Now that 
outright disagreement on so basic an issue 
as the episcopacy has come into the open, 
it seems clear that argument will wax hot- 
ter and hotter as the church nears its 1940 
convention—and a decision on the Presby- 
terian problem. 
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Booting Behemoths: Pros 
Show Up Nation’s Collegians 
with Between-Posts Skill 


The outstanding difference between pro 
football and the college brand is that the 
pro game has a much bigger kick in it. In 
100 major college games, running through 
last week end, the collegians booted 218 
points after touchdown in 334 tries—a con- 
version average of .65. In 25 pro games, 87 
boots out of a possible 109—an average of 
.79—sailed through the 18-foot-6-inch area 
between the posts and over the 10-foot 
crossbar. The collegians kicked only one 
field goal in every four games; the pros, 
two in every three games. 

The location of the goal posts in college 
football is, of course, the reason for the 
pros’ margin in field goals. So that no one 
will bust his collegiate cranium plunging 
for a touchdown, the rule makers decreed 
in 1927 that the uprights be planted 10 
yards behind each goal line. The result is 
that when a college team now moves far 
enough down the field to consider a three- 
point field-goal shot, say to the 15-yard line 
(which means about a 35-yard kick) , the 
temptation is almost irresistible to try in- 
stead for twice as many point via a touch- 
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How many of these questions 








about life insurance 


can you answer? 








1. How much of my income should go into life insurance? 

















2. What form of settlement will be best for my family? 
Monthly check? Lump sum? A combination of both? 











sz 3. Should I reserve the right to change the beneficiary at 
any time? With my wife as beneficiary, should I mame 
my child, or children, “contingent” beneficiary? 











to assure the education of my children? 








4. What is the best way to arrange my insurance program 


years? 











5. Can I make provision under an ordinary life policy so 
that my wife and I may receive a life income in later 








Te are some of the things people 
frequently want to know—and should 
know—about life insurance. 


> Is it dificult to get the answers to 
questions like these? Not at all—you need 
only ask your life insurance agent. 


You will find that he considers it his 
business in life to be of service to you. 
You will discover, too, that his experience 
with problems similar to yours has given 
him the necessary background to help 
and advise you. 


You would understand why this is so if 
you could “sit in” on a few of the many 
extensive training courses which Metro- 
politan, for example, maintains both at 
the Home Office and in the field, in order 
to help its representatives to serve pol- 
icyholders better. 


> Last year, for instance, with 122 in- 
structors continuously engaged in carry- 








ing on Metropolitan’s educational pro- 
gram, 1,146 agents received intensive in- 
struction in the company’s schools... 
3,113 representatives enrolled in the com- 
pany’s correspondence courses... and 
almost 1,000 were enrolled in the course 
which, when completed, brings the cov- 
eted designation “Chartered Life Under- 
writer.” In addition, Metropolitan con- 
stantly issues instructive material for the 
benefit of its agents. 


> So if you own a Metropolitan life in- 
surance policy, and desire any informa- 
tion whatsoever about your insurance— 
see your agent. If he doesn’t know the an- 
swer, he knows who does. He has merely to 
consult one of the Metropolitan special- 
ists who stand ready, at all times, to help 
him serve policyholders to the utmost. 

> If you prefer, don’t hesitate to consult 
the company’s nearest district office, or 
write directly to the Home Office. The 


company welcomes such inquiries from 
its policyholders. And, naturally, there is 
no charge for the information you receive. 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 


WEEK END NOV, 3-4 


Notre Dame over Army 
Duquesne over Marquette 

Fordham over Rice 

Michigan State over Syracuse 

Cornell over Columbia* 

Penn over Navy 

Harvard over Princeton** 

Pitt over Temple 

Yale over Dartmouth 

Alabama over Kentucky 

Duke over Georgia Tech 

Tennessee over Louisiana State 

North Carolina over North Carolina State 
Michigan over Illinois 

Minnesota over Northwestern 

Nebraska over Missouri 

Ohio State over Indiana 

Purdue over Iowa 

Texas A. & M. over Arkansas 

Baylor over Texas Christian 

Southern Methodist over Texas 

Oregon over Washington State 

Southern California over Oregon State 
Santa Clara over Stanford 

U.C.L.A. over California 





*Bombshell 
**Underdog special 

[Score on judgment-passes for week Oct. 
28: completed, 16; fumbled, 8; both sides 
offside, 1. Success average to date: 63 right, 
81 wrong, 6 tied: 67%.) 
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down. But with the posts on the line, the 
field goal looks pretty easy and inviting to 
the pros. 

The three leading point kickers among 
the pros are Jack Manders (Chicago 
Bears), Ward Cuff (New York Giants), 
and Ralph Kercheval (Brooklyn Dodgers) . 

Making his pro debut in 1933, “Auto- 
matic Jack” Manders, a former Minnesota 
star, booted a world’s record of 79 con- 
secutive extra points without missing. To- 
day he occasionally muffs one, but not 
often, and he has compiled a lifetime scor- 
ing record of 321 points, only nine away 
from the top man, Ken Strong, who booted 
his 330th point last Sunday to give the 
Giants a 7-6 edge over the Dodgers. 

The six points gathered by the Dodgers 
were all produced by Kercheval’s toe. He 
kicked two placements, and one was from 
the 47-yard line, the longest of the season 
(the longest placement in history was a 
65-yard kick by James Haxall of Princeton 
against Yale in 1882) . Kercheval also holds 
the all-time in-the-air punting record, a 
91-yard boot in an exhibition in 1935. 

A fortnight ago both Kercheval, a former 
star at Kentucky, and Cuff, who never 
once kicked while at Marquette, equaled a 
pro record by three placements apiece in 
one game. 

The prime requisites of successful place 
kicking are (1) leg power (2) timing, and 
(S$) temperament—which means not being 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Kercheval boots ’em big and straight 


easily frightened by on-rushing linesmen. 
Manders, Cuff, Kercheval, and Strong all 
take one and a half steps to the ball for a 
kick of normal distance—first a half step 
with the right, a full step with the left, and 
then boom! They all say keeping the eye on 
the ball is absolutely vital. 

A large chunk of each kicker’s credit 
should go to the teammates receiving the 
pass from center and setting up the ball. 
These fellows must be quick and precise, 
facing the pigskin lacing directly toward 
the posts. No kicker has much chance 
with a poorly teed up ball. 

Although the drop kick can be gotten 
away faster and releases one more man for 
defense, it is seldom tried. At reasonable 
distances, the pros have developed the 
place kick to near perfection. By compari- 
son, the foot in college football seems to be 
bothered with bunions. It will continue in 
its unhealthy state until colleges restore the 
goal posts to their original position or de- 
vise some goose-necked H with side posts 
remaining where they are, but with the 
crossbar projecting over the goal line. 





Football Communiqué No. 5 


The Monday-morning quarterbacks were 
still rubbing their eyes in wonder early this 
week as the season rolled past the halfway 
post. For Saturday, Oct. 28, turned out to 





be the miracle day which seems to pop up 
just once a year. All the major games ran 
true to form. A few games, rated in the 
near toss-up category, were won by what 
some guessers tabbed slight underdogs, but 
there wasn’t a genuine upset in the lot. 

Nevertheless, some matches, in partic- 
ular the intersectionals, furnished more 
than their quota of excitement. Cornell, 
trailing Ohio State love-14 late in the sec- 
ond period and apparently in for a rout, 
suddenly blazed to a 23-14 victory. That 
stamped the unbeaten Ithacans as not only 
the best in the “Ivy League,” but one of 
the best in anybody’s league. 

Fordham, tied 13-13 with Pitt in the 
fourth quarter—the Panthers on _ the 
Rams’ one-yard stripe—turned the tide in 
a single play. When Dick Cassiano, Pitt’s 
All-American candidate, fumbled while 
breaking off right tackle for a touchdown, 
Vincent Dennery snared the ball out of 
the air and raced 99 yards down the side 
line for a Fordham touchdown. Another 
onslaught, in small pieces, by the Rams’ 
plunging fullback, Dom Principe, made the 
final score Fordham 27-Pitt 13. 

Michigan’s 27-7 shellacking of Yale 
proved tremendously invigorating to fol- 
lowers of the Big Ten. For Tom Harmon, 
the Wolverines’ 19-year-old junior, recalled 
memories of two immortals, Jay Berwang- 
er (Chicago) and Red Grange (Illinois) . 
Harmon alone made 203 yards, more than 
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bearity of glorious 
part of your daily life 


Occupying little space and priced for moderate incomes, the 


Hammond now brings a complete organ within the reach of 
those who've “always wanted one.” 


HINK WHAT it would mean to your 
Tan family to have beautiful organ 
music right in your own living room! 
Glorious music of cathedral quality . . . in 
an almost limitless variety of lovely tones 
which lend new enchantment to simple, 
familiar melodies. Under its spell, tense 
nerves relax, business and household cares 
are forgotten . . . and children develop a 
love for good music which will make it a 
lifelong source of enjoyment for them. 


Just a few short years ago, only the 


wealthiest people could hope for such an 
experience. But today, thanks to the low 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


price of the remarkable Hammond Organ, 
it’s a dream that has come true for thou- 
sands of families in moderate circumstances. 


Let your nearest dealer give you a dem- 
onstration of both the Hammond and the 
Aeolian-Hammond Player Organ. Let him 
explain how easily you could buy either 
out of income. For full information and 
attractive booklet, write to Hammond In- 
strument Company, 2913 N. Western Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Hammond Organ Studios, 
Hammond Building, 50 West 57th Street, 
New York. In Canada, address North- 
ern Electric Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
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The Hammond is easy to learn, especially if you 
have even a slight piano background. It uses no pipes 
or reeds, creating its lovely tones entirely by elec- 
tricity. Small and compact it fits in a four foot 
square, blends with any decorative scheme. 
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THE HAMMOND NOVACHORD 
is the incredibly versatile new musical in- 
strument which, played like a piano, pro- 
duces a wide variety of orchestral effects. 
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OVER 2500 CHURCHES USE THE HAMMOND—IT IS A FITTING MEMORIAL GIFT FOR YOUR CHURCH 
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MacPhail Breaks Through Center 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Another victory for high amper- 
age—and for Leland Stanford Mac- 
Phail, the foremost living disciple of the 
ohm and the watt—was registered last 
week in the heart of enemy territory, 
when the New York Giants baseball 
club, stronghold of anti-illumination, 
succumbed to night baseball. ; 

The Giants will be the seventh ma- 
jor-league team to install lights and 
play night ball at home. To date, they 
are the most important converts to the 
doctrine which L. S. MacPhail has been 
preaching in tones of brass for five 
years, up and down the land. 

The Giants are solid, tory, and plush- 
lined. They are strong financially. When 
their board of directors voted in favor 
of night baseball, it wasn’t a policy of 
desperation, as in some previous cases. 
They suffered at the gate this year, to 
be sure, but the real meaning of the 
move is that night baseball is now con- 
sidered, in the most respectable circles, 
to be a sound and practical gesture of 
good will toward the customers. 

So L. S. MacPhail is no longer a wild- 
cat promoter. On the day when the 
New York Yankees (still adamant) be- 
gin to do their stuff in the artificial sun- 
shine, MacPhail will become a sort of 
elder statesman, and pilgrims will visit 
his shrine and drop used light bulbs on 
the doorstep in tribute. Things are cer- 
tainly breaking right for this redheaded 
Johnny-come-lately. 

The surrender of the Giants is a full, 
rich personal triumph for MacPhail— 
on three counts. For one thing, his doc- 
trine is now official in one of the 
sancta sanctorum of baseball, the Polo 
Grounds. For another thing, it means 
more money for MacPhail and his dead- 
ly Dodgers. In the third place, the new 
policy was rammed down the throat of 
MacPhail’s arch-enemy, William Har- 
old Terry, hitherto the Iron Man of the 
Giants’ cabinet and night baseball’s bit- 
terest foe. 

It’s an open secret that Bill Terry 
voted against the arc lights to the last. 
Two and three years ago, when his 
teams were winning pennants on the 
field, Terry’s will was stronger than any 
will in the Giant office, including the 
president’s. The man from Memphis 


could—and did—declare that night ball 
would never infest the Polo Grounds. 

On that position he stood and fell. I 
don’t mean that William has fallen all 
the way—though there is a certain 
analogy with the Kaiser and Bismarck, 
the old dropping-the-pilot sequence, in 
the new relation between Horace Stone- 
ham and Terry. Twice recently Stone- 
ham, the young club president, has 
voted Terry down—once when Bill 
wanted to give up his field job for an 
executive post, and now again in the 
matter of night baseball. 

When a “strong man” loses a battle 
and is publicly checked and counter- 
manded, his grip weakens. There may 
be interesting developments in the 


Giant outfit soon—unless Terry, cold, | 


proud, and tough, can persuade himself 
to serve a ball club in the capacity of 
lieutenant. 

L. S. MacPhail, fond of badgering 
Terry whenever possible, sent him a 
burlesque invitation to a night game 
last year in which he hailed his op- 
ponent as the “father of night baseball 
in Brooklyn.” 

This gesture rubbed an old wound, 
for Terry, some years ago, had in fact 
taken his Giants into darkest Flatbush 
for a night game with a semi-pro club 
—for a cash inducement. Still secure at 
the tiller, however, William laughed 
back at MacPhail and continued to 
snub the lights. 

His downfall on this program is now 
complete, for the Giants will not only 
build their own lighting plant and serve 
up seven night shows a year at home, 
but they. will also play night ball on the 
road, in the Brooklyn, Cincinnati, and 
Philadelphia parks, a step which Terry 
had sworn never to take. 

All in all, L. S. MacPhail is having 
fun. His happiness will be complete if 
Europe will cancel its war and get off 
the front pages so Mr. MacPhail can 
announce the reappointment of Leo 
Durocher as Brooklyn manager, to the 
surprise and confusion of not even the 
smallest tot in Rangoon, India. 

This bombshell is being held in re- 
serve. If you’re not dumbfounded when 
it breaks, you will hurt the feelings of 
L. S. MacPhail. 
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the Yale team gained collectively. His 
three touchdowns against the Elis lifted 
his season’s point total to 73 in four games, 

Though held to a 6-6 stalemate at the 
half, North Carolina put on a thrilling of- 
fensive—Jim Lalanne passing to three 
touchdowns and running 30 yards to a 
fourth—to erase Penn 30-6. Punches flew 
at the close of the first half of the New 
York University-Georgia game, and police 
had to swarm on the field to break it wp, 
The free-for-all was a draw, but the New 
Yorkers managed a slight edge in the final 
score, 14-13. Another New York team, 
Columbia, won its first victory of the sea- 
son although Les Stanczyk, star back, was 
on the side lines with a broken nose. Co- 
lumbia marched through V.M.I’s Cadets, 
26-7. 

On the whole it was a good day for the 
East, for, besides winning a majority of 
their intersectional games, several elevens 
boosted their reputations by decisive local 
triumphs: Dartmouth 16, Harvard 0; Holy 
Cross 27, Colgate 7; Princeton 26, Brown 
12. 


{| Clemson 15-Navy 7 sounds like an up- 
set, but it wasn’t. Little Clemson (South 
Carolina) which ranked nineteenth na- 
tionally last year, is a comparative new- 
comer among the football mighty, and 
early this season its Tigers lost to the pow- 
erful Tulane by only a single point, 6-7. 


{| In other sections of the country, nothing 
much happened to revise estimates of the 
strongest teams. It’s still Tennessee in the 
Southeastern Conference, followed by Ken- 
tucky and Tulane; North Carolina, Clem- 
son and Duke in the South; Texas A. & M. 
in the Southwest; Michigan in the Big 
Ten; and Southern California and Oregon 
State leading the Pacific Coast parade, 
challenged by U.C.L.A. Part of the latter 
matter will be decided this Saturday when 
US.C. takes on Oregon State. 


4] Notre Dame, the team without a confer- 
ence to play in, continued its string of nar- 
row-squeak wins, topping Carnegie Tech 
by a point after touchdown, 7-6. The Irish, 
in achieving five straight victories, have 
scored only 15 points more than their op- 
ponents, an average of just 3 a game. 


{ Chicago didn’t lose last week. It didn’t 
play. 

{| Longest run of the week: by Bob (Jit- 
terbug) Kellogg, 165-pound Tulane back, 
who caught Mississippi’s second half-kick- 
off in the end zone and behind perfect 
blocking raced 106 yards to a touchdown. 





Hockey Again 

The top salary any hockey player may 
receive is $7,500 a year, the maximum 
specified by National League rules. Own- 
ers, however, wink at the $7,500 limit in 
many instances, paying out extra amounts 
to stars in the form of bonuses. Everyone 
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FROM THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR... 


Ar the start of the European war of 1939—exactly as at the start of 
the World War of 1914—The Chicago Daily News foreign service 
(established in 1898) was already on the ground and on the job in 
Europe — prepared to give its readers a war coverage unequalled by any 
other newspaper in the world. 

This service—the FIRST world-wide newsgathering organization ever 
to be established by an American newspaper—has been in full operation 
without interruption ever since its founding by Victor Lawson during the 
Spanish-American War. 


After the last year of the World War of 1914, James Keeley, long 
general manager of the Chicago Tribune, speaking at a public dinner 
in London, said: 

“Twenty years ago Mr. Lawson began the expensive task of teaching his 
community the geography and politics of the distant parts of the earth.. 
When the war began Mr. Lawson’s foresight was justified... He was pre- 
pared as was no other newspaperman. His men knew the spheres of operation 
and the souls and hearts of the lands in which they worked. They gave The 
Daily News a service so superior that it won the admiration of newspapermen 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 

But since that day still another general war has come to Europe. And 
in 1939, as in 1914, the foresight of another publisher of The Chicago 
Daily News has been strikingly justified. For, in 1937 — two years be- 
fore the current struggle started — Frank Knox, commander in chief 
of the fully staffed foreign service of 


.TO HITLER! 


TO THE WORLD WAR. 


newspaperman in the Orient .. . and as an added correspondent he 
appointed the brilliant John T. Whitaker — rover of Europe. 


When the war crashed, therefore, he already had experts in all the 
war capitals and on all the war fronts of Europe— including such out- 
standing men as Edgar Ansel Mowrer, William Stoneman, Wallace 
Deuel, Richard Mowrer and Frank Smothers. But for good measure 
he added more. 

He immediately sent to Europe on a Yankee Clipper his ace re- 
porter, world famous newspaperman and veteran of the World War, 
Bob Casey. And he added the seasoned services of Pulitzer Prize winner 
Leland Stowe. 

No other newspaper in America—perhaps none in the world—could 
boast a war coverage staff such as this. And newspapers—not only in the 
United States but in Canada as well—were quick to follow the lead of 
long established users of this talent when Hitler’s attack upon Poland 
began. Among those subscribing to the service within the first week of 
the war was The Cleveland Press, which commented editorially upon 
its action as follows: 

“Obviously, the first demand of every newspaper reader today is news of the 
war in Europe. Mindful of that fact, this newspaper is making every effort to 
obtain that news for its readers. The United Press has 500 correspondents and 
reporters in Europe today, a considerably larger number than any other Ameri- 
can newsgathering agency. Even so The Press has arranged to supplement the 
United Press coverage by the European corps 
of The Chicago Daily News foreign service, 





The Chicago Daily News, had gone 
to the European front with his men 
and there on the newsgathering field 
had fortified his forces— mobilizing 
even more skilled units, strengthen- 
ing an already world-wide and signally 
seasoned corps. 


In Vienna, he recruited M. W. Fodor, 


AMONG THE NEWSPAPERS SUBSCRIBING 
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THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


recognized as one of the best in the world.’’ 


Complete, reliable war news, gath- 
ered, reported and interpreted by skilled 
American correspondents—tradition- 
ally noted for their knowledge of “the 
spheres of operation and the souls and 
hearts of the lands” in which they work 


THE ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 





best known authority on southeastern 
Europe... In the Far East he secured 
the services of A.T. Steele, most quoted 


FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE 


— may be found in the revealing dis- 
patches of The Chicago’Daily News 
foreign staff. 
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Another victory for high amper- 
age—and for Leland Stanford Mac- 
Phail, the foremost living disciple of the 
ohm and tue watt—was registered last 
week in the heart of enemy territory, 
when the New York Giants baseball 
club, stronghold of anti-illumination, 
succumbed to night baseball. 

The Giants will be the seventh ma- 
jor-league team to install lights and 
play night ball at home. To date, they 
are the most important converts to the 
doctrine which L. S. MacPhail has been 
preaching in tones of brass for five 
years, up and down the land. 

The Giants are solid, tory, and plush- 
lined. They are strong financially. When 
their board of directors voted in favor 
of night baseball, it wasn’t a policy of 
desperation, as in some previous cases. 
§ They suffered at the gate this year, to 
be sure, but the real meaning of the 
move is that night baseball is now con- 
sidered, in the most respectable circles, 
to be a sound and practical gesture of 
good will toward the customers. 

So L. S. MacPhail is no longer a wild- 
cat promoter. On the day when the 
New York Yankees (still adamant) be- 
gin to do their stuff in the artificial sun- 
shine, MacPhail will become a sort of 
elder statesman, and pilgrims will visit 
his shrine and drop used light bulbs on 
the doorstep in tribute. Things are cer- 
tainly breaking right for this redheaded 
Johnny-come-lately. 

The surrender of the Giants is a full, 
rich personal triumph for MacPhail— 
on three counts. For one thing, his doc- 
trine is now official in one of the 
sancta sanctorum of baseball, the Polo 
Grounds. For another thing, it means 
more money for MacPhail and his dead- 
ly Dodgers. In the third place, the new 
policy was rammed down the throat of 
MacPhail’s arch-enemy, William Har- 
old Terry, hitherto the Iron Man of the 
Giants’ cabinet and night baseball’s bit- 
terest foe. 

It’s an open secret that Bill Terry 
voted against the arc lights to the last. 
Two and three years ago, when his 
teams were winning pennants on the 
field, Terry’s will was stronger than any 
will in the Giant office, including the 
president’s. The man from Memphis 





MacPhail Breaks Through Center 


by JOHN LARDNER 


could—and did—declare that night ball 
would never infest the Polo Grounds. 

On that position he stood and fell. I 
don’t mean that William has fallen all 
the way—though there is a certain 
analogy with the Kaiser and Bismarck, 
the old dropping-the-pilot sequence, in 
the new relation between Horace Stone- 
ham and Terry. Twice recently Stone- 
ham, the young club president, has 
voted Terry down—once when Bill 
wanted to give up his field job for an 
executive post, and now again in the 
matter of night haseball. 

When a “strong man” loses a battle 
and is publicly checked and counter- 
manded, his grip weakens. There may 
be interesting developments in the 
Giant outfit soon—unless Terry, cold, 
proud, ard tough, can persuade himself 
to serve a ball club in the capacity of 
lieutenant. 

L. S. MacPhail, fond of badgering 
Terry whenever possible, sent him a 
burlesque invitation to a night game 
last year in which he hailed his op- 
ponent as the “father of night baseball 
in Brooklyn.” 

This gesture rubbed an old wound, 
for Terry, some years ago, had in fact 
taken his Giants into darkest Flatbush 
for a night game with a semi-pro club 
—for a cash inducement. Still secure at 
the tiller, however, William laughed 
back at MacPhail and continued to 
snub the lights. 

His downfall on this program is now 
complete, for the Giants will not only 
build their own lighting plant and serve 
up seven night shows a year at home, 
but they will also play night ball on the 
road, in the Brooklyn, Cincinnati, and 
Philadelphia parks, a step which Terry 
had sworn never to take. 

All in all, L. S. MacPhail is having 
fun. His happiness will be complete if 
Europe will cancel its war and get off 
the front pages so Mr. MacPhail can 
announce the reappointment of Leo 
Durocher as Brooklyn manager, to the 
surprise and confusion of not even the 
smallest tot in Rangoon, India. 

This bombshell is being held in re- 
serve. If you’re not dumbfounded when 
it breaks, you will hurt the feelings of 
L. S. MacPhail. 








the Yale team gained collectively. His 
three touchdowns against the Elis lifted 
his season’s point total to 73 in four games, 

Though held to a 6-6 stalemate at the 
half, North Carolina put on a thrilling of- 
fensive—Jim Lalanne passing to three 
touchdowns and running 30 yards to a 
fourth—to erase Penn 30-6. Punches flew 
at the close of the first half of the New 
York University-Georgia game, and police 
had to swarm on the field to break it up. 
The free-for-all was a draw, but the New 
Yorkers managed a slight edge in the final 
score, 14-13. Another New York team, 
Columbia, won its first victory of the sea- 
son although Les Stanezyk, star back, was 
on the side lines with a broken nose. Co- 
lumbia marched through V.M.I’s Cadets, 
26-7. 

On the whole it was a good day for the 
East, for, besides winning a majority of 
their intersectional games, several elevens 
boosted their reputations by decisive local 
triumphs: Dartmouth 16, Harvard 0; Holy 
Cross 27, Colgate 7; Princeton 26, Brown 
12. 


{| Clemson 15-Navy 7 sounds like an up- 
set, but it wasn’t. Little Clemson (South 
Carolina) which ranked nineteenth na- 
tionally last year, is a comparative new- 
comer among the football mighty, and 
early this season its Tigers lost to the pow- 
erful Tulane by only a single point, 6-7. 


{{ In other sections of the country, nothing 
much happened to revise estimates of the 
strongest teams. It’s still Tennessee in the 
Southeastern Conference, followed by Ken- 
tucky and Tulane; North Carolina, Clem- 
son and Duke in the South; Texas A. & M. 
in the Southwest; Michigan in the Big 
Ten; and Southern California and Oregon 
State leading the Pacific Coast parade, 
challenged by U.C.L.A. Part of the latter 
matter will be decided this Saturday when 
U.S.C. takes on Oregon State. 


{ Notre Dame, the team without a confer- 
ence to play in, continued its string of nar- 
row-squeak wins, topping Carnegie Tech 
by a point after touchdown, 7-6. The Irish, 
in achieving five straight victories, have 
scored only 15 points more than their op- 
ponents, an average of just 3 a game. 


{ Chicago didn’t lose last week. It didn’t 
play. 

{| Longest run of the week: by Bob (Jit- 
terbug) Kellogg, 165-pound Tulane back, 
who caught Mississippi’s second half-kick- 


off in the end zone and behind perfect 
blocking raced 106 yards to a touchdown. 





Hockey Again 

The top salary any hockey player may 
receive is $7,500 a year, the maximum 
specified by National League rules. Own- 
ers, however, wink at the $7,500 limit in 
many instances, paying out extra amounts 
to stars in the form of bonuses. Everyone 
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FROM THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR...TO THE WORLD WAR... .TO HITLER! 


Art the start of the European war of 1939—exactly as at the start of 
the World War of 1914—The Chicago Daily News foreign service 
(established in 1898) was already on the ground and on the job in 
Europe — prepared to give its readers a war coverage unequalled by any 
other newspaper in the world. 

This service—the FIRST world-wide newsgathering organization ever 
to be established byan American newspaper—has been in full operation 
without interruption ever since its founding by Victor Lawson during the 
Spanish-American War. 

After the last year of the World War of 1914, James Keeley, long 
general manager of the Chicago Tribune, speaking at a public dinner 
in London, said: 

“Twenty years ago Mr. Lawson began the expensive task of teaching his 
community the geography and politics of the distant parts of the earth... 
When the war began Mr. Lawson’s foresight was justified... He was pre- 
pared as was no other newspaperman. His men knew the spheres of operation 
and the souls and hearts of the lands in which they worked. They gave The 
Daily News a service so superior that it won the admiration of newspapermen 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 


But since that day still another general war has come to Europe. And 
in 1939, as in 1914, the foresight of another publisher of The Chicago 
Daily News has been strikingly justified. For, in 1937 — two years be- 
fore the current struggle started — Frank Knox, commander in chief 
of the fully staffed foreign service of 


newspaperman in the Orient . . . and as an added correspondent he 
appointed the brilliant John T. Whitaker — rover of Europe. 

When the war crashed, therefore, he already had experts in all the 
war capitals and on all the war fronts of Europe— including such out- 
standing men as Edgar Ansel Mowrer, William Stoneman, Wallace 
Deuel, Richard Mowrer and Frank Smothers. But for good measure 
he added more. 

He immediately sent to Europe on a Yankee Clipper his ace re- 
porter, world famous newspaperman and veteran of the World War, 
Bob Casey. And he added the seasoned services of Pulitzer Prize winner 
Leland Stowe. 

No other newspaper in America—perhaps none in the world—could 
boast a war coverage staff such as this. And newspapers—not only in the 
United States but in Canada as well—were quick to follow the lead of 
long established users of this talent when Hitler's attack upon Poland 
began. Among those subscribing to the service within the first week of 
the war was The Cleveland Press, which commented editorially upon 
its action as follows: 

“Obviously, the first demand of every newspaper reader today is news of the 
war in Europe. Mindful of that fact, this newspaper is making every effort to 
obtain that news for its readers. The United Press has 500 correspondents and 
reporters in Europe today, a considerably larger number than any other Ameri- 
can newsgathering agency. Even so The Press has arranged to supplement the 
United Press coverage by the European corps 
of The Chicago Daily News foreign service, 





The Chicago Daily News, had gone 
to the European front with his men 
and there on the newsgathering field 
had fortified his forces— mobilizing 
even more skilled units, strengthen- 
ing an already world-wide and signally 
seasoned corps. 


In Vienna, he recruited M. W. Fodor, 
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recognized as one of the best in the world.’ 


Complete, reliable war news, gath- 
ered, reported and interpreted by skilled 
American correspondents—tradition- 
ally noted for their knowledge of “the 
spheres of operation and the souls and 
hearts of the lands” in which they work 





best known authority on southeastern 
Europe... In the Far East he secured 
the services of A.T. Steele, most quoted 
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— may be found in the revealing dis- 
patches of The Chicago’Daily News 
foreign staff. 
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Aluminum Foil has a knack all 
its own in keeping good cheese 
good. This pure, food-friendly 
metal wrapper seals out con- 
taminating air and harmful 
light. Locks in moisture and 
' freshness, flavor and goodness. 

When you see cheese wrap- 
| pedin Alcoa Aluminum Foil, be 
| assured the maker has spared 
_ nothing to insure your satis- 
| faction. Aluminum Company 
of America, 2155 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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in hockey knows that Eddie (Bad Boy) 
Shore of the Boston Bruins has long been 
hauling in an annual pot of around $15,000 
—highest ever paid to an ice-star. But this 
year Shore will presumably take a cut to 
nearer the $7,500 ceiling, for the defense 
pillar will work part time—wrecking op- 
ponents’ solo flights only in home games 
on Boston ice. 

It isn’t that the ebullient Eddie, at 39, 
can no longer stand the gaff of constant 
play. His frame is as stalwart as ever. He 
merely wants to devote some of his time to 
the Springfield club, an International- 
American League outfit which he pur- 
chased last spring. 

With Shore sitting it out half the time, 
the 1939-40 race, opening this week, ap- 
pears a tossup between the Boston Bruins 
and the New York Rangers. Shore’s ab- 
sences may be just enough to give an edge 
to the Rangers, who will have their for- 
mer star, Frank Boucher, directing play in 
his capacity as coach, with Manager Les- 
ter Patrick a sort of chairman of the board. 

The Toronto Maple Leafs and New 
York Americans, so runs the dope along 
ice alley, will battle it out for third and 
fourth places, with the Detroit Red Wings 
and the Chicago Black Hawks fighting for 
the fifth and sixth slots. The Canadiens of 
Montreal figure to bring up the rear. 

Although practically all hockey players 
are Canadians, there’s little likelihood that 
the war will wreck the season, since the 
Canadian Government has promised there 
will be no general conscription. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Ninth Herald Tribune Forum 
Rounds up 64 Speechmakers 





Last week’s ninth annual “Forum on 
Current Problems” under the sponsorship 
of The New York Herald Tribune at- 
tracted 64 speechmaking headliners from 
here and abroad in a discussion of domes- 
tic problems coupled with the general 
“challenge to civilization” resulting from 
the European war and the continual clash 
of social philosophies. Topping the speak- 
ers, who either delivered their messages 
by radio or in person on the rostrum, was 
President Roosevelt (see page 24). 

The forum, numbering five sessions and 
lasting for three days, was arranged and 
presided over by Mrs. Ogden Reid, vice 
president of the newspaper. Some of the 
oratorical high lights included: 


i Mrs. Roosevelt, a veteran forum partici- 
pant, urged friendship and assistance to 
aliens in their struggle for naturalization 
and suggested that Americans, instead of 
worrying about a Red menace, meet and 
argue with Communists. “I’m not afraid of 
talking to a Communist or meeting a Com- 
munist,” the First Lady declared. “I believe 





Acme 


Forum head: Mrs. Ogden Reid 


in democracy and in my inward power to 
work for democracy and make it seem 
worth-while to other people.” 


Q Stanley High, writer and lecturer, 
praised Rep. Martin Dies, chairman of the 
Congressional committee investigating un- 
American activities: “Mr. Dies, himself, 
may not be quite the finest bloom from 
the hothouse of Texas politics. But he’s 
certainly a handy man with a flit gun.” 


§{ Lewis Douglas, ex-Director of the United 
States Budget, principal and vice chancel- 
lor of McGill University, and president- 
elect of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York, expressed his fear that large- 
scale government expenditures might prove 
dangerous. Such efforts ultimately pro- 
duced “economic disintegration” and re- 
quired the use of “totalitarian measures 
and totalitarian techniques” to minimize 
the consequences, he said. 


{ Dr. George Washington Carver, famous 
Negro agricultural chemist and professor 
of Tuskegee Institute: “The peace which 
will come after this [European] war will be 
laden with new scientific possibilities . . . 
I believe I am safe in the prediction that 
America is on the eve of the greatest 
scientific development it has ever known.” 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, who was forced 
to cable her address when technical diffi- 
culties canceled her broadcast from Chung- 
king: “The recent abrogation by the 
United States of its commercial treaty 
with Japan was the first open step taken 
by any democracy, since aggression began, 
in condemnation of Japan’s treachery and 
unhumanities.” 


¥ King Leopold of Belgium: “Side by side 
with Holland, Belgium stands for an is- 


land of peace in the interests of all . . . If 
we are attacked, and pray God this may 
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not happen . . . we would not hesitate to 
fight with the same conviction [as in 1914] 
but with forces ten times stronger.” 








Death of an Editor 


Into the hopper of The New York Daily 
News each evening pours a flood of local 
news—births, deaths, marriages, divorces, 
accidents—the thousand and one things 
that happen to human beings around a big 
city. And on those evenings for the past 
four years 48-year-old Harvey Deuell, 
managing editor of the giant morning tab- 
loid, headed the staff that splashed on 
page 1 the news and pictures of sin, dis- 
aster, and sudden death. 

Last Sunday night the rest of the staff 
had the painful duty of placing their 
chief’s name and picture on the page 
which he had delighted in making up to 
startle The News’ 1,975,000 daily and 
3,500,000 Sunday readers. Below a cap- 
tion trimmed with mourning rules they 
chronicled how the managing editor’s car 
had plunged off a road in New Jersey 
while he was traveling from his home at 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y., to The News 
office on East 42nd Street. Deuell had suf- 
fered a heart attack and lost control of 
the machine. He died in an ambulance 
on the way to a Teaneck, N.J., hospital. 

The editor’s road to the big $140,400-a- 
year* job on The News started in Denver, 
where he got $9.40 a week on The Repub- 
lican when he was 21. Later, he switched 
to The Rocky Mountain News, subse- 
quently moving east to Chicago, where he 
worked on The Examiner and, finally, The 
Tribune. When Capt. Joseph M. Patter- 
son started Liberty magazine, he shifted 
Deuell from the city editorship of The 
Tribune to the executive of Liberty. Two 
years later, Deuell found himself a city 
editor again—this time on Patterson’s 
Daily News. The managing editorship 
came in 1935. 





Country Home’s End 


The Country Home Magazine, which 
was originally Farm and Fireside, a jour- 
nalistic institution among American rural 
folk for 62 years, will suspend publication 
with its forthcoming December issue. An- 
nouncing its doom, Thomas H. Beck, pres- 
ident of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
explained: “Frankly, the game is not worth 
the candle.” During the past nine years, 
the firm had streamlined Country Home 
and replaced much of the farm news with 
fiction and general articles. But the mag- 
azine was not a money-maker despite its 
circulation of nearly 1,800,000, so the com- 
pany finally decided to concentrate on its 
profitable ventures—The American Mag- 
azine, Collier’s, and the Woman’s Home 
Companion. 








*The income figure shown by 1936 tax returns. 








Industry takes off its coat, squares its shoulders, buckles down to the job 
of producing with a will and a cheer! 


Yet, knowing WEAR as we do, we urge all Industry to check up on bear- 
ings now...to replace those that show signs of falling down with bearings 
that always stand up: SSS Bearings for line shafting...for rotating 
electrical machinery .. . for all important machines! 


Now that Industry has the “Green 
Light” just be sure you'll be able to 
keep on going. Use SDS Ball and 
Roller Bearings. 


0S INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. _ 


= kK. 3 BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 










































11 Work 
For You 


1 AM A NATIVE-BORN AMERICAN 
+ 
1 BELIEVE IN FAIR PLAY 


* 
1 AM A SKILLED WORKER— 
LEARNED MY TRADE FROM MY DAD 


« 
1 DO A DAY’S WORK FOR A 
DAY'S PAY 


w 
| BELIEVE YOU OUGHT TO MAKE 
A FAIR PROFIT...1T’S PROTECTION 
FOR ME AND MY JOB 


es 
ILL WORK FOR YOU 
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North Carolina has all the advantages 
that make production costs less in the 
South. Yet North Carolina is close to the 
big consuming markets. 55% of this 
country’s population lives within a 
radius of 600 miles. Rail, highway and 
water transportation are unexcelled. 
Unlimited supply of raw materials. Tax 
structure that aids industrial growth. 
Ample power facilities. A State of med- 
ium size cities and towns...no indus- 
trial congestion. One of the first States 
to develop industry, North Carolina is 
business minded. Manufacturers seek- 
ing sound industrial advantagesinstead 
of “inducements” will find a warm 
welcome. Write today. Trained indus- 
. trial engineers will supply 
“A. specificinformation relat- 
4 ing to your business upon 
request. Write Industrial 
Division, Room 2204, 


ia “> 





Guth CAROLINA 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 
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Life Story of Havelock Ellis 
Tells Loves as Well as Life 


Havelock Ellis’ autobiography is a 
strange and sometimes overwhelming doc- 
ument. In many ways it compares to the 
great confessions of Rousseau, St. Augus- 
tine, and Casanova which the author ad- 
mired as models of the autobiographic 
form. 

Beginning soon after his 30th year, Ellis 
worked on his life story until only a few 
weeks before his death, four months ago, 
at the age of 80. It is the portrait of a 
self much more than the picture of an era, 
intensely subjective and little given to 
small talk of famous personalities or di- 
verting anecdotes. As a matter of fact, 
there wasn’t much humor in Havelock 
Ellis’ make-up; he was a serious man: “I 
see life whole, coldly, nakedly, all around, 
and though I am glad it is over, though I 
would not live it again, yet now that I 
seem to view it whole I view it with joy, 
even with ecstasy.” 

Ellis was born in Croydon, Surrey, eld- 
est son of a ship’s captain with whom he 
made a voyage, at the age of 6, to Aus- 
tralia and South America. He was educat- 
ed in England but while still in his ’teens 
went out again to Australia and became a 
schoolmaster. During these years of teach- 
ing in the Bush and in New South Wales, 
the youth’s interest in the mysteries of sex 
developed and he resolved to devote him- 
self to the study of man’s life instinct. To 
equip himself for this task, he returned to 
England and enrolled in the medical 
school of St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 

The first fruit of Ellis’ researches was a 
study of homosexuality which became the 
object of a vicious defamation campaign 
and was banned by the British authorities. 
Although that book and its author’s sub- 
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sequent works were enthusiastically re- 
ceived in the United States and Germany, 
it was many years before his native land 
permitted Ellis to publish his works. It 
was a matter of pride to Ellis, in later 
years, to be able to say that “a society 
composed of eleven bishops” had begged 
him to write a textbook. Today, his chief 
works, “The Dance of Life” and “Studies 
in the Psychology of Sex,” are sold all 
over England. 

Ellis took an almost clinical interest in 
himself. Much of My Lire is concerned 
with his love life, and the reader is kept 
informed with medical exactitude on the 
progressive states of the author’s appear- 
ance, digestion, teeth, and eyes, on his hab- 
its and his dreams. He goes deeply into his 
relations with women, especially into his 
marriage with the tragic and _ brilliant 
Edith Lees. It may seem a paradox that 
one of the greatest thinkers and writers on 
physical love was himself a comparatively 
inexperienced man. “I am regarded as an 
authority on sex,” he wrote, “a fact which 
has sometimes amused one or two (though 
not all) of my more intimate women 
friends. But after all, it is the spectator 
who sees most of the game.” (My Lures. 
647 pages, 270,000 words. Illustrations, in- 
dex. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3.75.) 





Horror With Masefield 


John Masefield, England’s Poet Laureate 
and one of the best practicing tellers of 
romantic tales, follows his horror-adventure 
story of last year, “Dead Ned,” with a 
sequel called Live anp Kicx1ne Neb. It is 
a book of the sea, of slave trading and 
African exploration, laid in the eighteenth 
century—a rousing tale with plenty of 
blood and thunder below. For in his prose, 
as well as his verse, the shy poet-author 
lives up to his literary credo: “The heart 
of life can only be laid bare in the agony 
and exultation of dreadful acts.” 

Edward Mansell, a respectable English 
doctor, is hanged for a murder he didn’t 
commit but brought to life on the dissect- 
ing table by some friendly colleagues. At 
great danger to themselves, the friends 
spirit Mansell to Liverpool and get him a 
berth aboard a slave trader bound for 
Africa—the Albicore. Just as the boat sails, 
government thief-takers try to board her 
to arrest the hero. They fail, but from then 
on Mansell is haunted by the fear of 
capture and of another, more conclusive 
execution; his fears are redoubled when he 
finds that Captain Paul is also wanted for 
murder. Thus the grisly tale begins. 

It is marvelous melodrama, never laid 


on too thick, and it is interlarded with 


fascinating, if horrible, data on slave trad- 
ing and life and talk at sea 200 years ago: 








“You must never whistle for a wind, sir,” 
says the Gunner; “only Finns and damn 
fools whistle at sea.” (Live anp Kickine 
Neb. 224 pages, 62,000 words. Macmillan, 
New York. $2.50.) 


International 


The late Havelock Ellis 
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Strange Land of Borneo 


Four years ago, Agnes Keith of Cali- 
fornia, bride of the Conservator of Forests 
for the British North Borneo Co., went out 
to North Borneo to live. She came to a 
land where rains pour from September to 
March, where the country at times is 
“nothing but an anthill,” where the average 
temperature is 88 degrees (with a constant 
high humidity), and where the hardiest 
living things are the germs. Recently Mrs. 
Keith returned to the United States for a 
visit with a blithe and diverting record of 
her experiences, embellished with her own 
drawings. Lanp BeLtow THE WInp is that 
rara liber—a good travel book. 

She tells of the life in that distant island 
(six weeks by boat from San Francisco) 
in satisfying detail, of the natives, the 
animals, the resident whites, the dress, 
manners, plumbing, and the servant 
problem. 

Even in the wilds of Borneo, the British 
keep their traditions. Mrs. Keith tells of the 
fantastic celebration of King George VI’s 
coronation in Sandakan; tea was served on 
the Government House lawn and English 
ladies in white gowns offered pink cakes 
and orange squash to head hunters from 
the interior. After that they all sang “God 
Save the King.” (Lanp BeLtow tHe WIinp. 
371 pages, 96,000 words, Drawings. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $3.) 





Whistler’s Mother—and Father 


The father of that witty and eccentric 
painter, James A. McN. Whistler, whose 
symbol and signature was the butterfly, 
was himself a man of talent and achieve- 
ment, but the glitter of the son’s name has 
dimmed the luster of the sire’s. By the 
same token, the brilliant son outshone his 
mother; although he immortalized her on 
canvas, it was as a tasteful “Arrangement 
in Grey and Black” that he wanted his 
picture judged. 

But there is a good story in the parents 
of Jimmie Whistler. By a publishing co- 
incidence, two books, WuHIsTLER’s FATHER 
by Albert Parry, and WuistLer’s MorHer 
by “Elizabeth Mumford,” make their ap- 
pearance in the same week. Both make un- 
usually interesting reading, and not alone 
because both contain much hitherto un- 
published material on Whistler fils. 

George Washington Whistler was born 
in 1800 and educated at West Point (where 
his son flunked out years later because, as 
he told a friend, “silicon was not a gas”) . 
Major Whistler was an engineer in the 
United States Army when two emissaries 
of Czar Nicholas I came to this country in 
1840 to find a man to build the first rail- 
road in Russia. Major Whistler was hired 
at $12,000 a year and he set off alone to 
start the work, later sending for his wife, 
Anna; his daughter, Debo, and his three 
sons, Kirk, Willie, and Jimmie. 

For seven years, Major Whistler fought 
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America's first gin is extra dry 


More and more people are finding how im- 





portant it is to say, “Use Fleischmann’s please,” 
when they order a Martini. Every drop is distilled 
by America’s oldest gin distiller. And because it 
is Extra Dry it blends perfectly with vermouth. 


Distilled from American Grain. 90 Proof. 
Try Fleischmann’s Sloe Gin for your Sloe Gin Drinks. 65 Proof. 





% Copyright 1939, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, N.Y. * 









CXEROW 
YOUR WAY 


HEALTH # BEAUTY 


Ride and row the Battle Creek way. It's fun to keep 
fit with EXEROW — the nation’s newest exercise 
hit! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of rowing plus ben- . 
efits of horseback riding. Adjustable for mild exer- 
cise or a strenuous workout—as you wish. Rhythmic 
movement of handles, seat and pedals symmetrizes 
and beautifies the entire figure. EXEROW safely 
normalizes WEIGHT— improves HEALTH and 
APPEARANCE. Now offered at money-saving, 
DIRECT -FROM-FACTORY PRICE. Write 
for full details TODAY. 


Fatth bm EQUIPMENT CO., dept. x-s10 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


EXEROW 








=a —— Below you, as far as the eye can sce, stretches a 
s friendly, inviting romantic land. Metropolitan 
El Paso is modern yet distinctively western, 
unusually interesting. And just five minutes 
away, across the famed Rio Grande, is Old 
2 Mexico itself, quaint, alluring—as foreign 

Me as though half around the globe. You'll 
eee enjoy browsing about this scenic, historic 
wonderland. COME—golf, ride, play or 
loaf luxuriously outdoors every day this 
winter in warm southwestern sunshine. 


EL Paso's Scenic Drive 
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Whistler’s father, his mother, and the artist himself 


to bring the gigantic task to completion. 
Russia was still in the dark ages, ruled by 
an autocrat who saw in railroads merely a 
more efficient conveyor of troops. Whistler 
had to contend with unbelievable corrup- 
tion and red tape, with serf labor and the 
petty jealousy of the Czar’s myrmidons. 
It finally killed him. 

The widow who had buried her little son 
Kirk at the beginning of the Russian 
venture, and who left the country escorting 
the body of her husband, gets very dif- 
ferent treatment in the two books. To 
Parry, she was an uncompromising Puri- 
tan, of a mind “neither pleasant nor lucid,” 
who spent her life trying to dominate her 
family and censuring the Russians for 
ungodliness. To “Elizabeth Mumford” (a 
composite name for Mrs. Howard Mum- 
ford Jones and Elizabeth Herzog), Whis- 
tler’s mother was as she appears in her 
portrait, a charming, old-fashioned lady 
with a sparkling wit who serenely took 
life’s blows as they came. 

The effect of the years in Russia left a 
lifelong mark on 7-year-old Jimmie. He 
loved the new country, its barbaric pomp 
and Gallic politesse. In St. Petersburg he 
learned to know painting, to ape the man- 
ners of the titled swells, and to hate the 
country of his birth. It was probably in 
Russia that the future expatriate learned 
the publicity value of the touchiness which 
prompted someone to say of him that “he 
always expected to be treated like a sensi- 
tive foreign government.” (WHISTLER’s 
Fatuer. 368 pages, 100,000 words. Index, 
illustrations. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. 
$3.50. Wuuistiter’s Moruer. 326 pages, 
94,000 words. Frontispiece. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Wircn 1n tHE Woon. By T. H. 
White. 270 pages, 53,000 words. Drawings. 


Putnam, New York. $2.50. The sequel to. 





“The Sword in the Stone,” relating more 
about the boy Wart who grew up to be 
King Arthur of the Round Tabie; if any- 
thing, the new book is loonier than its 
predecessor, which should be good news 
to the author’s violently partisan fans. 


Tates Berore Mipnicut. By Stephen 
Vincent Benét. 274 pages, 73,000 words, 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2.50. A 
collection of twelve recent short stories by 
a modern master of the medium. 


Parpon Me For Porntine. By Arthur 
Kober. 251 pages, 58,000 words. Drawings. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $2. Forty- 
three brief sketches about denizens of 
Broadway, Hollywood, and the Bronx, by 
the author of “Having Wonderful Time.” 


From Nazi Sources. By Fritz Stern- 
berg. 203 pages, 39,000 words. Bibliogra- 
phy, graphs. Alliance, New York. $1.75. 
This detailed study by an exiled German 
economist of the Reich’s war resources— 
subtitled “Why Hitler Can’t Win”—sold 
80,000 copies in six weeks in Hungary be- 
fore it was suppressed at Nazi instigation. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Crooxep SHapow. By Kurt Steel. 311 
pages. Little, Brown, Boston. $2. A tall 
tale of mass terrorism and individual mur- 
ders attributed to members of a German- 
American camp. Last year’s hurricane 
blows in for a climax, but this story by 
the author of “Judas Inc.” unwinds slowly 
despite the fury of its various elements. 


A Surovup ror Suytocx. By Stephen 
Ransome. 271 pages. Crime Club, New 
York. $2. After a bandit’s bullet paralyzed 
her father, Jill Archer took over his agen- 
cy, Secrets Inc., but she hired Captain 
Wallace as a front. This tale of how she 
absolved the rich Mrs. Stewartson’s son- 
in-law of murder proves it’s Jill, and not 
the Captain, who thinks fast. 
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A Defense of Drinking: Book 
Holds Alcohol Friend of Man 


Ever since men started drinking alcohol 
in the form of wine at least 30,000 years 
ago, there have been drys to hound them. 
Drinking has been condemned on grounds 
that it encourages immorality, breaks up 
homes, weakens the mind, and wrecks the 
health. Despite that, Americans keep on 
drinking—last year they swigged down 
1,600,000,000 gallons of beer, 107,690,000 
gallons of whisky, and more than 66,000,- 
000 gallons of wine, not to mention high 
gallonage of gin, rum, and other spirits. 
And after all these years of attacks, they'll 
be glad to learn they have a defender in a 
book to be published this week by Walton 
Hall Smith of Kansas City, Mo., free- 
lance writer, and Dr. F. C. Helwig, pa- 
thologist at the University of Kansas 
School of Medicine.* 

The book is written not for the chronic 
drunkard but for “the man who drinks 
liquor because he likes it; the man who 
thinks he oughtn’t to . . . the man who 
feels worse than anybody the next day.” 
It allays many fears about the harmful 
effects of alcohol and contends that drink- 
ing may often be beneficial. Some of the 
authors’ points: 


{ Alcohol doesn’t cause cirrhosis of the 
liver. The writers refer to A-1 medical re- 
search which shows that this condition 
results when anyone—heavy drinker and 
teetotaler alike—doesn’t eat enough food 
to build up his body (Newsweek, July 11, 
1938). Dietary deficiencies, not alcohol, 
also produce the pink elephants of delirium 
tremens and the shooting pains of poly- 
neuritis, the authors declare. 


{ Drinking can postpone the bane of old 
age—hardening of the arteries. Alcohol 
dissolves cholesterol, a solidifying fat 
which clings to blood vessels, and washes 
it away in the blood stream. 


4] Although many diabetics shun liquor as 
if it were potassium cyanide, it may ac- 
tually aid these sufferers who cannot eat 
the substance that provides the body with 
large amounts of energy—sugar. This 
energy may be supplied by moderate 
amounts of alcohol. 


{| Regulated amounts of alcohol taken at 
off-exercise hours—beer for lunch and 
dinner and perhaps port at bedtime—are 
declared good for athletes. “Liquor is not 
given before or during arduous muscular 





*Smith, the son of a wealthy dry whole- 
saler, has pabliched Poy oe, has meee 
an ivory buyer in gian Congo and a 
script writer in Hollywood. Dr. Helwig, presi- 
dent of the high-ranking Jackson County Medi- 
cal Society, is widely known as an authority on 
undulant fever and for his unorthodox views. 





Business 
begins with BUYING 




















¢ A manufacturer must buy be- 
fore he can sell. He must buy the 
raw stuff that goes to make the fin- 
ished product; he must buy machin- 
ery and the plants to house it, and 
must hire the men without whom 
the finest equipment in the world 
would be just so much worthless 
scrap. 


° In our particular case, being a 
large manufacturer, we are first of 
all an enormous buyer. If all of the 
copper wire we buy ina single good 
year were converted into sixteenth- 
inch wire, the strand would stretch 
over 209,000 miles—enough to 
wind eight times around the Earth. 
And the insulating yarn we buy 
could be looped 36 times from 
Earth to Moon. 


¢ We use enough steel and iron 
each good year to build two rail- 
road tracks 2,290 miles long—or a 
couple of Oakland Bay Bridges. 


° We buy a lot of gas, oil, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen and oxygen; we 
are a huge consumer of gold, silver, 
mercury and tungsten. You won’t 
find the kind of sapphires we use 
for bearings in a jewelry store—nor 
would you find a jewelry store in 
the world that could supply the 
20,000,000 jewels we need each 
year. We even buy diamonds and 
use them as dies for drawing very 
fine wire. Though most of our pur- 


chases run into tremendous quan- 
tities, one of them, last year, amount- 
ed to just one ten-thousandths of a 
gram. That was radium, and it cost 
$300. 


* Every one of the forty-eight 
states and Alaska are important sup- 
pliers of ours. Twenty foreign coun- 
tries contribute materials not pro- 
duced in America. Almost literally, 
every industry and every farm pro- 
duces something that we use. 


° “What in the world can a farm 
grow for Westinghouse?”, you ask. 
Just to name a few things —oat hulls, 
molasses, grain and sugar cane for 
alcohol, dextrine from corn, flour 
and straw for making foundry cores, 
lard, sugar, lumber and tapioca; 
also leather, wool, cotton and meat 
products. It all adds up to this. Each 
year we buy morethan$ 100,000,000 
worth of the products of industry 
and farmers. Some of our people. 
have estimated that these purchases 
give work to about 36,000 persons 
annually. This is in addition to our 
own 43,000 employees who fabri- 
cate these materials into a vast num- 
ber of machines and appliances 
which increase the permanent 
wealth of America, 


* Who gets this wealth? Why, 
the industries and farmers who sold 
the materials to us, of course. It’s 
really nothing but an elaborate 
process of swapping. We swap what 
we make for the materials needed to 
make our products; 


¢ That’s why we cannot con- 
sider ourselves as a separate indus- 
try. Along with thousands of others, 
we are merely an essential cog in 
the tremendous process which has 
created American prosperity and 
the American way of living. 
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efforts or where delicate coordination is 
required,” the authors say, but they add: 
“Neither are steak and potatoes.” 


For all their defense of drinking, Smith 
and Helwig warn that it can be misused 
and also point out some misconceptions 
concerning its use. For one thing, alcohol 
doesn’t actually relieve fatigue when taken 
at the end of a tough day, though it may 
give a psychological “lift.” 

Furthermore, the practice of taking “a 
hair of the dog that bit me” for hangover 
relief is condemned, as is the steam bath 
(once alcohol gets into the blood, it is 
decomposed and excreted at the rate of 
only about one ounce every three hours, and 
sweating won’t help throw it off). The 
best hangover preventive is to take food, 
preferably milk, before going to bed, since 
this may absorb some of the alcohol be- 
fore the body does. (Liquor THE SERVANT 
or Man. By Walton Hall Smith and 
Ferdinand C. Helwig, M.D. 224 pages, 
57,000 words. Bibliography. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2.) 














The Fat and the Lean 


One factor in a man’s resistance to dis- 
ease is literally the shape he’s in, and last 
week at the annual autumn meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences* at Brown 
University Drs. Raymond Pearl and 
W. Edwin Moffett of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity revealed how well various types 
of physiques fitted their owners for the 
battle against illnesses. 

From a study of records of 2,332 adult 
males the two doctors found that if two 
men of the same age get heart disease or 
nephritis (inflammation of the kidneys) , 





*The Academy is the most exclusive scientific 
body in the United States, with membership 
limited to 350. 
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the one who is overweight and has a great- 
er chest expansion when the illness strikes 
is likely to die first. Furthermore, if a per- 
son with a short, stocky build gets one of 
the ailments, he generally succumbs be- 
fore a similarly stricken patient with an 
asthenic—narrow and slight—body. 

But stout men are not always less re- 
sistant to physical mishaps. Cancer and 
pneumonia victims who wear larger-size 
belts will probably outlast fellow sufferers 
who have slender waistlines. Statistics also 
showed that chances are wide-girthed men 
will recuperate better from physical acci- 
dents than less generously proportioned 
persons. And, as a general rule, men with 
pulse rates close to the average of 72 beats 
a minute will reach a greater age than 
males whose rhythms are above this fig- 
ure, according to the Baltimore scientists. 

After hearing a paper by Dr. Ernest O. 


Growth: Dr. Lawrence’s original 
cyclotron (only a few pounds)... 


t 


... and today’s 220-ton, 50,000,000-electron-volt atom smasher 





Lawrence of the University of California, 
many academy members must have won- 
dered when the 38-year-old physicist would 
stop building bigger and better atom 
smashers. He specializes in cyclotrons, ma- 
chines that spin atomic particles in merry- 
go-round paths until they are going fast 
enough to split the atoms of metals and 
other substances. 

Dr. Lawrence built his first cyclotron— 
a working model weighing only a few 
pounds—seven years ago. In 1933 he fol- 
lowed with a 2-ton machine and in 1935 
with an 85-ton model. Early this year Dr, 
Lawrence completed work on a cyclotron 
with a 220-ton magnet which could pro- 
duce neutron beams with energies as high 
as 50,000,000 electron volts. His machines 
are now being used experimentally to treat 
sufferers from cancer and the blood disease 
leukemia (Newsweek, June 27 and Sept. 
21, 1938). 

Now the Californian wants to set up a 
2,000-ton machine to produce energies of 
200,000,000 electron volts. Dr. Lawrence 
believes he could obtain tremendous ener- 
gies from the as-yet-unbuilt colossus— 
which would cost about $750,000—and 
might unleash atomic forces great enough 
to run industrial machinery. 





—— 


The Nobel Prizes 


The 1939 Nobel Prize for physiology 
and medicine—the highest honor a doctor 
can receive—was awarded last week to 
Dr. Gerhard Domagk of Wuppertal-Elber- 
feld, Germany, for his discovery in 1932 
of the disease-curbing value of the dye 
sulfanilamide, which has since brought 
near-miraculous cures throughout the 
world in cases of meningitis, childbed fe- 
ver, erysipelas, and other ailments. The 
$40,000 prize for 1938, which was with- 
held last year because a standout candi- 
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date could not be found, went to Dr. Cor- 
neille Heymans of the University of 
Ghent, Belgium, for his studies on the re- 
lationship between the aorta (the body’s 
chief artery) and respiratory diseases. 

Bestowal of the award upon Dr. Do- 
magk by the Nobel Prize committee— 
which met in Stockholm, Sweden—came 
as a surprise to many scientists. In 1935 
the committee gave its peace prize to the 
German pacifist Carl von Ossietzky.* 

As a result Hitler, who held that the 
award had been given to an enemy of 
Germany, forbade Germans to accept any 
Nobel Prizes, and established national 
prizes—also of $40,000—for Nazi-approved 
work in art, literature, and science. So al- 
though Dr. Domagk was “agreeably sur- 
prised” and considered the prize a great 
honor to German science, he was not al- 
lowed to accept it and referred the matter 
to Nazi officials. There it reposed over the 
week end. 





Student Hero 


One day two years ago, Frederick James 
Hinds, a 21-year-old student at the Stan- 
ford University School of Medicine, was 
looking through a microscope to make a 
routine study of his own blood. Some of 
his classmates had made similar examina- 
tions, and what they saw were pictures 
of normal blood with its red and white 
blood cells. But when Hinds peered at a 
drop of his blood he saw extra-large quan- 
tities of peculiar looking white cells. 
Showing rare talent for a first-year stu- 


_dent, he diagnosed his condition as a 


form of leukemia, a cancer-like disease of 
the blood in which white cells multiply 
without control. 

That analysis was a death warrant, for 
the youth knew his ailment was incurable 
—he might live five years or die within a 
year. Hinds revealed his grim fate to his 
family, classmates, instructors, and Dr. 
Loren R. Chandler, dean of the school. He 
decided to continue his studies. Financial 
support came from anonymous donors, for 
Hinds couldn’t afford to pay his own way. 
Efforts were made to help him; among 
other things, Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence of 
the University of California (see page 
48), using X-rays, provided temporary re- 
lief for the young student, but there was 
no permanent improvement. 

A fortnight ago Hinds died. On the eve 
of his funeral last week it was reported 
he had kept a thorough record of his case 
for the use of other men whose research is 
aimed at a leukemia cure. “He took it 
splendidly,” Dr. Chandler told reporters. 
Py felt that he had a job to do and 

id it.” 





*The 1939 peace prize will not be awarded 
this year, unless “an outstanding candidate ap- 
pears at the last minute,” for obvious reasons. 
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Monopoly Attacks Increasing 
Despite Setbacks in Courts 


TNEC Ends Oil Probe 


and Turns to Steel; Arnold 


Tackles the Railroads 


Operations all along the monopoly front 
were the liveliest in a long time last week. 
The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee wound up its four and a half weeks’ 


hearings on the oil industry and stacked up 


its ammunition for what is considered its 
most important investigation—the probe 
of the steel industry. And the Department 
of Justice started its biggest antitrust suit 
(from the standpoint of the size of the in- 
dustry involved) against the railroads. 

The TNEC’s oil hearings turned up a 
wide variety of complaints against existing 
conditions in the industry as representa- 
tives of independent promoters, refiners, 
filling-station operators, and even land- 
owners, along with officials of the big com- 
panies, poured nearly 2,000,000 words into 
the record. 

Several producers and refiners com- 
plained about the pipe-line operations of 
the big integrated companies. Some 
thought rates were too high; others charged 
that profits made from these operations en- 
abled the majors to take losses on refining 
and marketing—permitting them thus to 
undersell independents. Yet not all critics 
of the pipe lines agreed that solution of 
their troubles lay in the proposal to break 
up the big companies by segregating their 
production, transportation, and marketing 
activities, a project long a favorite in cer- 
tain government circles. 

Several producer representatives criti- 
cized state proration as tending to hamper 
operations of the little companies (because 
of their modest resources, such concerns 
want to produce as much as possible from 
any well they develop). However, one 
state official, Col. Ernest O. Thompson of 
Texas, told the committee that state au- 
thorities often exercised their controls just 
to protect the small operators of stripper 
wells, and, despite dissatisfaction, few of 
the critics advocated a substitution of Fed- 
eral for state regulation. 

The two chief spokesmen for the majors 
—J. Howard Pew, president of the Sun Oil 
Co., and W. S. Farish of Standard of New 
Jersey—emphatically denied most o. “he 
independents’ charges, and Farish declare. 
that small concerns actually dominated 
the production and retailing ends of the 
business. Both defended state proration, 


although Farish suggested a six-point pro- 
gram for its improvement. 

As for the big companies’ pipe lines, Pew 
pointed out that the ICC had full power to 
regulate charges and contended that inde- 
pendents probably could not raise the cap- 
ital necessary to operate a pipe line. Farish 
asserted, moreover, that a line operated in- 
dependently of production and refining fa- 
cilities could not be successful. 

The TNEC’s steel probe will start off 
this week with a brief opening statement 
by Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant At- 
torney General. The microscopic survey 
of the finished-steel price-making process 
which is to follow will feature witnesses 
such as Benjamin Fairless of U.S. Steel, 
Eugene Grace of Bethlehem, Ernest T. 
Weir of National, and Charles R. Hook of 
American Rolling Mill, as well as officials 
of smaller outfits and of consumers. New 
Dealers hope that the inquiry will prevent 
the industry raising quotations for the 
first quarter of 1940. 


Suits 


The Department of Justice’s big anti- 
trust suit was directed at the Association 
of American Railroads and its 236 member 





ve ad 
Harris & Ewing 


J.J. Pelley, railway spokesman 


lines—in other words, all important roads. 
It charged the railways with jointly refus- 
ing, since 1937, to establish through rates 
and fares in cooperation with the motor 
carriers as they have always done among 
themselves. Arnold announced that civil 
rather than criminal action was employed 





against the lines because they had coop- 
erated in the inquiry which resulted in 
the suit. 

Speaking for the railroads, J. J. Pelley, 
association president, welcomed the suit as 
a test of the carriers’ power to “declare 
sound policies.” He pointed out that the 
complaint was based on an association 
resolution against through truck rates 
which amounted to no more than advice to 
members—advice that some did not follow. 
Moreover, the resolution suggested a re- 
fusal of joint rates with truck and bus lines 
only when such rates provided service into 
the territory of another road, he said. Fed- 
eral laws now forbid a railroad to construct 
or operate a line in the territory of another 
carrier, Pelley asserted, and a road offering 
joint truck rates into another’s area could 
evade the intent of this restriction. 

The railroad action constituted the 21st 
charge filed against an industry group 
since Arnold took office in March 1938, 
The results to date of this record activity, 
pressed by a huge staff of 188 lawyers, in- 
clude: two consent decrees—one against 
the wood candy-stick makers and the oth- 
er regulating the installment financing 
practices of Ford and Chrysler (News- 
WEEK, Nov. 21, 1938); and four cases dis- 
missed or quashed in lower Federal courts: 
those against the Hawaii Brewing Corp., 
the Chicago milk companies, the ice-cream 
manufacturers, and the American Medical 
Association (Newsweek, Aug. 7, Oct. 30). 
In addition, the department recently lost 
the Madison oil case, which was started 
before Arnold’s regime, in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 


Significance ~-—- 


The railroad suit strikingly illustrates a 
fundamental weakness in New Deal policy 
toward business—its inability to formulate 
a consistent program. For more than two 
decades, and especially since 1933, the gov- 
ernment has been urging the roads to elimi- 
nate duplicate facilities and all other com- 
petitive wastes. The transportation meas- 
ures passed by both houses at the last ses- 
sion of Congress and now awaiting final 
action embody the latest machinery to im- 
plement this fundamental program. Yet if 
the suit forces the roads to offer joint 
through rates into each other’s territory, 
the result can only be an extension of 
wasteful competition (wasteful, because 
shippers there are already served by rail 
and truck) that cannot help injuring the 
lines’ credit—already seriously impaired. 

The TNEC hearings failed to point the 
way toward a consistent antitrust program 
for the oil industry. Whether NRA-like co- 
operation to stabilize markets and pro- 
tect the “little fellow” should be revived, 
or whether vigorous prosecution of the 
major companies is called for and, if s0, 
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what type of prosecution in view of the 
outcome of the Madison case are still un- 
answered questions. Nor did the probe de- 
termine whether some new legislation is 
needed to insure the survival of the small 
oil concerns, for the committee scarcely 
considered the effects on consumers and 
big-company stockholders and workers of 
the only such “remedy” offered, segrega- 
tion of the pipe lines. 





Cotton Strike 


California Pickers’ Holdout 
Ends After Disorder Flares 


One of the best cotton-producing areas 
in the United States is the sunny, irrigated 
valley region in Southern California. Al- 
though California produces only about 34 
per cent of the nation’s crop, its average 
yield of 564 pounds an acre is more than 
twice the national figure, and the cotton 
itself is prized for its long fiber. 

In recent years the California cotton has 
been picked by the “Okies,” “Arkies,” and 
other migratory dust-bowl refugees at 
wages ranging from 75 to 90 cents a hun- 
dred pounds. This year the pickers’ wage 
in San Joaquin Valley is 80 cents a hun- 
dredweight. Unsatisfied with that figure, 
6,500 Madera County pickers quit work 
Oct. 8 under the leadership of the C.LO. 
United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing, 
and Allied Workers and of the Workers Al- 
liance, unafhiliated reliefers’ union, on strike 
for $1.25. Such a demand is impossible to 
meet when cotton brings less than 10 cents 
a pound, farmers say. Moreover, they add, 
pickers can earn from $2.50 to $4 a day at 
the 80-cent rate (which is 5 cents a hun- 


‘dredweight above the wage paid in the 


lower-yielding, hence slower-picking, fields 
of the Deep South) . 

Attempts of the strikers to picket cotton 
farms brought quick action from Madera 
County authorities. On Oct. 12, 143 strik- 
ers and sympathizers were arrested for 
parading without a permit. Soon afterward, 
21 strike leaders were charged with con- 
spiracy to violate Madera’s anti-picketing 
law. The situation finally boiled over in a 
riot Oct. 21 when farmers and businessmen 
attacked 400 strikers attending a mass 
meeting, injuring six persons. Those hurt 
included Jack Burke, a La Follette com- 
mittee investigator who was in Madera to 
check up on the Associated Farmers, anti- 
farm-strike group (which, however, had 
withdrawn its assistance to the cotton 
growers shortly before the riot) . 

Last week, as rains threatened the un- 
picked crop, the farmers ordered out those 
strikers who were occupying cabins and 
tents on farm property and invited all oth- 
ers who wished to work to return to the 
job. By the week end the strike was de- 
cared broken, with picking again in full 
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Our Deht to Old Bohemia 


Y grandfather would have got a big kick out of 


this!"’ Frank Cermak ran a caressing finger 
along a towering transformer insulator, ready for the 
kiln. “‘He was a skilled pottery maker in Bohemia— 
turned out beautiful urns and vases. But he never 
cette a job like this. It’s about the biggest we've 
one 


Frank Cermak, head of the G-E Porcelain Depart- 
ment, isn't afraid of big jobs. His family have been 
skilled porcelain craftsmen for generations. His father, 
back in 1891, organized the department that Frank 
now manages. And Frank’s son, too, is following the 
family resins 


Ancient skills, passed on from father to son for 
generations, still play a part in modern industry. 
Porcelain craftsmen, for instance, produce insulators 
which make possible the transmission of electricity 
from the powerhouse to homes and factories, where it 
serves you in a thousand different ways. 


In General Electric are hundreds of men who, like 
Frank Cermak, are applying their special skills to the 
task of making electricity more useful and less expen- 
sive. These experts—scientists, engineers, skilled work- 
men—are helping to provide you with the comforts 
and conveniences that electricity makes possible. They, 
too, are devoting their lives to the creation of More 
Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they bave earned for General Electric 
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swing. The chief hangover was a constitu- 
tional attack on Madera’s anti-parade law 
filed by A. L. Wirin, Los Angeles attorney 
for the American Civil Liberties Union, 
who was escorted out of town by police 
during the riot. 





Tire Price Cut 


At his press conference last Friday, 
President Roosevelt again went down the 
line for a stabilized prosperity without an 
increase in finished-goods prices. The same 
day the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
made a surprising announcement: reduc- 
tion up to 121% per cent on retail and 
wholesale tire prices. The slash was sur- 
prising in that it followed a two-month 
rise of 25 per cent in the price of crude 


rubber, principal raw material of the tire _ 


industry. 

Goodyear’s action was attributed by 
President P. W. Litchfield to economies 
effected during the past year. At a cost of 
several million dollars, factories at Akron, 
Ohio, Jackson, Mich., Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Gadsden, Ala., have been modernized 
for lower-cost production, and eight bulk 
plants have been established at strategic 
points throughout the country to simplify 
wholesale distribution. 

Litchfield further explained: “We be- 
lieve this principle of immediately passing 
a legitimate share of such savings along 
to the public to be consistent with en- 
lightened economic policy and indispen- 
sable to the continuation of national 
recovery.” 

For some time there has been a con- 
siderable spread between wholesale and 
listed retail prices on tires—a situation 
generally regarded as one of the major 
evils of the industry, since big discounts 
from the listed prices have been offered 
during price wars (as in the ten-day sales 
staged generally the past summer). The 
new Goodyear schedules narrow this 
spread as well as reduce the cost of tires 
to consumers, and thus tend to stabilize 
tire markets. Goodyear’s competitors did 
not immediately announce their plans. 





Vermilye Medal 


On Nov. 14 the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia will award the Vermilye 
Medal “in recognition of outstanding con- 
tribution in the field of industrial manage- 
ment,” to Lewis H. Brown, president of 
the Johns-Manville Corp. This will be the 
first award of the medal, named after its 
donor, William M. Vermilye, vice presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New 
York and a pioneer in cultivating better 
relations between labor and management 
during his many years in the textile in- 
dustry. 

Brown, who left Montgomery Ward & 
Co. to go with Johns-Manville in 1927, 





Buckingham, A.N.A. chairman 


becoming president two years later, will 
receive the award for “brilliant work in 
executive management.” Like the medal’s 
donor, he has attracted much attention 
for his activities in the field of industrial 
relations. Thus the favorable reaction to 
the simplified report explaining company 
operations Brown sent to J.-M. employes 
early in 1938 caused many other corpora- 
tions to adopt the practice. Under his 
direction, the corporation has also carried 
out an extensive modernization program, 
having opened four new plants in the past 
three years. 





National Advertisers 


A year ago the Association of National 
Advertisers undertook a study of the con- 
sumer movement to determine its aims 
and how deeply its doctrines had pene- 
trated. Last week, at the association’s 
annual convention in Hot Springs, Va., 
the results of the survey were made public. 


The findings showed, among other things, 
that there are 82 organizations interested 
in consumer problems and that the move- 
ment has nine major objectives, including: 
establishment of a government department 
for the consumer, informative labeling of 
all products, minimum standards of manu- 
facture, use of product-rating services, 
more factual advertising, and growth of 
consumer cooperatives. 

A national survey among 5,000 men and 
women (conducted by the Advertising 
Research Foundation, jointly sponsored 
by the A.N.A. and the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies) showed that 
24 per cent had read such criticisms of 
advertising as the book “100,000,000 Guin- 
ea Pigs,” and as a consequence half of 
these had changed their buying habits; 
59 per cent believed laws governing ad- 
vertising should be stricter; 73 per cent 
said they were willing to pay extra for 
nationally advertised goods; and 64 per 
cent thought there was too large a spread 
between manufacturing costs and prices 
to consumers. 

Answering this last criticism, Richard 
Compton, president of Compton Adver- 
tising, Inc., admitted at the convention 
that the selling price of merchandise was 
usually about twice the manufacturing 
cost, but he declared that advertising was 
unfairly blamed for this sharp difference, 
Actually, he said, many other factors, 
including transportation, credit, jobbing, 
and brokerage, were primarily responsible. 
Compton also announced that the research 
federation would seek ways to eliminate 
some of the waste in distribution. 

About 500 members of the A.N.A. at- 
tending the meeting elected A. O. Buck- 
ingham, vice president of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., as chairman of the association; H. 
W. Roden of Harold H. Clapp, Inc., as 
vice chairman, and M. H. Leister of Sun 
Oil Co. as treasurer. Officers reelected for 
another year included Vice Chairmen D. 





Lewis H. Brown, winner of William M. Vermilye’s medal 
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Pp. Smelzer of Procter & Gamble Co. and 
Leo Nejelski of Pepsodent Co.; President 
Paul B. West, and Secretary G. S. Mc- 


Millan. 





Insurance Institute 


Early this year, 85 of the country’s lead- 
ing life-insurance companies formed the 
Institute of Life Insurance “to make avail- 
able accurate information regarding the 
nature and function of legal reserve life- 
insurance companies; to study the service 
performed by such companies to the end 

of rendering the greatest possible public 
service, and to perform other such services 
as will lead to a better understanding and 
appreciation of life insurance.’ 

Completion of the organization work 
was announced this Monday at a luncheon 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, 
with the selection of Holgar J. Johnson of 
Pittsburgh as full-time president. The 43- 
year-old Johnson, who has just completed 
a term us president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, described 
both the need for and the function of the 
new organization when he said at the 
luncheon: “The very fact that we are such 
an important social and economic factor 
in American economic life makes it abso- 
lutely necessary that the public has the 
proper understanding, not only of what we 
do but how and why we do it. We have a 
responsibility to make the public under- 
stand more adequately . . . that the life- 
insurance business . . . is the public’s 
business.” 

The institute’s work was started even be- 
fore its organization was perfected. Thus 
it sponsored a movie about insurance 
(Newsweek, Aug. 28) and last week it 
participated in the Annual Message of Life 
Insurance. The theme of the latter pro- 
gram this year, “Today’s Harvest from 
Yesterday’s Foresight,” called attention to 
the more than $2,500,000,000 which Amer- 
ican life-insurance companies paid living 
policyholders in 1938. This theme was em- 
phasized in extensive advertising and pub- 
licity campaigns and in special policyholder 
meetings held throughout the country. 





Office Machines 


Booming Business Reported 


at Convention in Chicago 


Last week, as the 36th annual National 
Business Show opened i in Chicago, office- 
equipment companies were enjoying rising 
sales—result of the sharp upturn in com- 
mercial activity since spring—and were 
busily pushing their latest improved 
models in anticipation of a strong fourth 
quarter, 

Addressograph - Multigraph, currently 
featuring a small duplicator employing the 

















NT YOU THINK THEYRE 
CARRYING THEIR ENTHUSIASM 
FOR ARIZONA “ATMOSPHERE” 
A LITTLE TOO FAR--- USIN’ 
US COWHANDS AS 
CADDIES? 













AS LONG AS WE STAYON OUR 
HORSE, WE AINT LOST OUR 
DIGNITY---YET. WAIT ‘TIL 
THEY WANT US TO PLAY TENNIS 
WITH THEM/ 
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Come to this desert paradise, where the 
old west of Indians, cowboys and ranch 
life blends with the beauty of date 
palms, citrus and olive groves. Far from 
strife and unrest, you can luxuriate in 
modern comforts, amid surroundings as 
colorful as a foreign land. This winter, 
let peaceful Phoenix be your sanctuary 
in the sun! 





q inact in happy, semi-tropic Valley of the Sun 


Under a warm desert sun you lose yourself in carefree 
living—rest, swim, play golf and tennis, explore nearby mountains 
and ride adventurous trails. Let glorious desert stars guide you through the 
warm night as gay guifars tell tales of romance. 


VALLEY OF THE SUN CLUB, 


ASS Oe 


Write for FREE new illustrated booklet 
coniaining cartograph map of Arizona. 
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ities — consult Babson’s 
Reports.— —Since 1904, 
our investment advisors 
have been guiding con- 
servative investors 
through prosperity and 
depression, in peace- 
time and wartime. 





Any stocks 


a buy now? 


¢ Business in October was the best for any similar 
month in ten years! Stock prices have jumped 30% 
since the war started. Has this increase in prices 
fully discounted the business rise or are selected 
stocks and -bonds still on the bargain counter? 





e Do not miss your opportunities now! But do not 
act rashly!...In deciding whether securities should 
be purchased now—and if so, what classes of secur- 
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offset process, reported that September do- 
mestic orders were 60 per cent ahead of 
last year and expected the next three 
months to bring the year’s earnings ahead 
of 1938 in spite of the slow first half gen- 
erally experienced by the trade. 
Announcing the introduction of a stream- 
lined Super-Speed typewriter, Hurlbut 
W. Smith, president of L. C. Smith & 
Corona, commented that, although foreign 
business would fall off in some European 
countries because of the war (exports ac- 
count for nearly 30 per cent of the indus- 
try’s revenues), the decrease should be 
more than made up in other markets such 
as Latin America, where hitherto there has 
been strong foreign competition (Germany, 
for example, last year accounted for 35 per 
cent of the world typewriter production) . 
Royal Typewriter, promoting its Magic 
Margin device that enables the typist to 








set margins simply by positioning the car- 


riage and flicking a lever, is also hopeful 
about the new export possibilities. And 
Burroughs Adding Machine, in addition to 
improved domestic business, has experi- 
enced a notable increase in foreign sales 
since the war began. 

The general trend of machine improve- 
ments is to eliminate human thought and 
effort. Monroe is displaying a “split-sec- 
ond” multiplier, and Marchant is proud of 
its new tabulator, with a carriage that re- 
turns automatically to any given point. 
Remington Rand has recently developed a 
printing calculator that electrically multi- 
plies, divides, and records all the factors in 
each calculation. Allen Wales is exhibiting 
a duplex machine that will add or subtract 
separately in two accumulating registers. 
And Underwood Elliott Fisher, which re- 
cently built its 5,000,000th office-size type- 
writer, now has a model that will turn out 
copy with an even right-hand margin. 

With an eye to the needs of smaller busi- 
ness, where operators are often inexperi- 
enced, the A. B. Dick Co. is stressing fool- 
proof feeding apparatus in its mimeograph 
line. Felt & Tarrant have introduced a 
streamlined comptometer with cushion- 
touched, quick-returning keys. The 
Thomas A. Edison Laboratories have de- 
signed a Streamlined Ediphone (dictating 
equipment) that requires only a square 
foot of floor space. 

Particularly fascinating to the layman is 
the recent adaptation of International 
Business Machines’ electric typewriter. 
With an interior two-way communication 
system an operator can actuate similar 
typewriters in other departments, thereby 
reproducing transactions, letters, or memos 
in several places at once. Of interest to the 
mailing room is Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chine’s newest model, which addresses and 
seals folders or circulars in a single proc- 
ess. And the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
Co. is continuing to adapt its metered- 
mail machines—some of which will stamp 
all classes of mail in amounts from 1 cent 
to $100—for the use of smaller businesses. 








Turkeyfurters 


Because of new methods of disease con- 
trol and the handling of flocks as a main 
crop rather than a farm side line, the 
United States has more turkeys this fall 
than ever before in history. More than 
$2,000,000 of the birds—almost twice as 
many as in 1929 and 4,000,000 more than 
the record 1936 crop—are being fattened 
for the market. 

Even with two Thanksgiving Days— 
the New Deal’s on Nov. 23 and the anti- 
New Deal’s Nov. 30—this is a lot of tur- 
key for holiday tables. So last week the 
National Sausage Casing Dealers Associa- 
tion came to the rescue with the announce- 
ment at the convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers in Chicago that 
this year the national bird would be made 
available in low-priced sausage form. This 
will fuse two traditional American delica- 
cies, turkey and the hot dog, into what 
the packers immediately named the Tur- 
keyfurter. 

If the turkeyfurter clicks with the pub- 
lic it will help producers of the birds by 
placing turkey (in a blend with veal, pork, 
and stuffing) on low-income tables and by 
encouraging year-round consumption—a 
goal toward which some progress already 
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has been made, largely through develop. 
ment of “streamlined” birds not much 
larger than husky chickens to meet a small 
family’s requirements better than the old 
15- to 20-pound turkeys. Because of this, 
only about 38 per cent of this year’s tur- 
key crop will be marketed on Thanksgiving 
(it was 41 per cent last year). Prices will 
be only slightly lower despite the larger 
supply. 


The 1940 Trucks 


Improvements Are Numerous; 





Production Soaring Swiftly 


In the early days of the motorcar in- 
dustry, men were resigned to having to 
“get out and get under” when out on 
pleasure rides but they hesitated to ship 
merchandise in conveyances which broke 
down so frequently. Hence commercial 
automobiles lagged far behind passenger 
cars in replacing horse-drawn vehicles. The 
number of motor trucks in use didn’t pass 
100,000 until 1915, although by that year 
Americans owned 2,300,000 pleasure cars. 

Today, with 4,210,000 trucks registered 
in the United States and with reliable per- 
formance taken for granted, manufacturers 
are chiefly concerned with finding new uses 
for their models and developing ways in 
which trucks can perform more varied 
tasks for industry. This is exemplified in 
the exhibits at the 40th annual Chicago 
Automobile Show, beginning Nov. 4, and 
those scheduled for the sixth annual Na- 
tional Motor Truck Show opening in 
Chicago Nov. 8. 

Most leading companies, by introducing 
one or more new lines this year, are offering 
the broadest coverage of the truck field in 
their history. A notable trend is the in- 
creased emphasis on lightweight models 
specially designed for multi-stop, door-to- 
door deliveries. Practically all makers have 
paid particular attention to driver comfort, 
offering softer cushions, improved ventila- 
tion, better insulation of the cab against 


ae 
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gas fumes, heat, and cold, and rearrange- 
ment of the controls for easier driving. 
The sealed-beam headlights introduced on 
passenger Cars this year (Newsweek, Aug. 
98) also appear on several of the new 
commercial vehicles. 


Features 

An improved six-cylinder valve-in-head 
engine, designed for greater economy and 
longer life, is high-lighted in Chevrolet’s 
1940 trucks. The Ford line emphasizes a 
more accessible motor, reduction in chassis 
weight, and the Shiftoguide speedometer, 
which informs drivers at a glance when to 
shift gears for greatest pulling ability. 
Dodge offers increased horsepower and 
semi-rotary type locks that eliminate the 
need for slamming doors. 

Greater payload capacity with minimum 
over-all length is featured in the new Inter- 
national trucks. Studebaker has a new 
coupé that looks like a passenger car but 
has a delivery box—quickly installed and 
quickly removed—for loads up to 500 
pounds. In the White line chief stress is 
placed on the 1940 White Horse, designed 
for home-to-home deliveries and featuring 
an air-cooled rear engine. Instead of con- 
ventional door handles it has push buttons 
so the operator can open the doors even 
with both arms full. 

Two new 1144-ton trncks by Diamond T 
feature ability to turn within a radius of 
less than 24 feet and boast such driver 
luxuries as a cigar lighter and an electric 
clock. Autocar this year offers 20 per cent 
greater power and is installing Diesel 
engines in more mode:s. A new door-to- 
door delivery unit called the Retailer is 
Mack’s chief innovation. It has an “econo- 
my package” engine with gearshift con- 
trol mounted on the steering column. 

A wood-lined frame which arrests road 
shocks and prolongs the life of the truck 
is emphasized by Sterling. Reo’s line for 
1940 has more loading space per inch of 
wheelbase and better weight distribution, 
designed to add tire mileage. Federal em- 
phasizes the streamlined styling of Henry 
Dreyfuss, industrial designer. Low initial 
cost and unusually economical operation 
are featured by Willys-Overland. In the 
smallest car field, Bantam offers pickup 
and panel trucks with improved riding 
quality and quieter operation, while Crosley 
is introducing a delivery car weighing only 
990 pounds and priced at $350 at the 
factery. 


Significance 

Reflecting the improvement in general 
business this year, retail sales of trucks in 
the first nine months totaled 391,924 units, 
29 per cent more than in the corresponding 
period of last year. In view of the acceler- 





_ ated industrial upturn since August and of 


the fact that prices of the 1940 trucks 

are about unchanged, domestic truck sales 

may rise even faster in the months ahead. 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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A Six-Months’ Record 
of Important Events 


Your copies of Newsweek can 
be a permanent record of im- 
portant events .... and a val- 
uable reference source if you 
preserve the magazines care- 
fully. 


Why not protect your copies 
by housing them in a News- 
week binder? 


Each binder holds 26 issues 
of Newsweek and the semi- 
annual index. Magazines are 
easily inserted or removed. 
Sturdy, neatly bound and 
stamped in simulated gold, a 
Newsweek binder will look 
well in home or office. 


The price is low ... . only 
$1.75. Separate indices cost 
75¢ each. 


Order your Newsweek bind- 
er, now. Send name, address 
and check to Newsweek, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Experience a winter 
out of doors in sunshine 


‘|! 
WAY with the disco 
to Tucson, where days are warm and vital- 
izing; humidity, low; rainfall, slight; fog and 
wind unknown. You can relax or play out of 
doors all winter long in constant sunshine. 
There are no end of things to do. 

Wonders of man and nature invite you-clift 
dwellings, cactus forests, western ranch life, 
nearby Old Mexico. See the Old Pueblo 
setting, Columbia Pictures’ “Arizona.” 

Come...be healthier, happier. Modern 
accommodations. Costs are moderate. 





SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB, 1944 8 Rialto 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


os m «Send me free your 
complete facts about 





aew pictorial booklet with 
life in the land of sunshine. 














iS 
YOUR 


Product 9 
One of These : 


Butter Ducks 

Bacon Fish Fillets 

Cake Decorations Ham 

Candy Ice Cream 

Canned Meats Lobster (canned) 

Cheese Meat 

Coffee Pork Loins 

Crabmeat Sausage 
Shad Roe 

Or These? 

Asparagus Frozen Foods 

Apples (frozen) Herring 

Artichokes Milk 

Broccoli Bag Liners 

Celery Oysters 

Flowers Roses 


Or These? 


Automobile Parts Shortening 


Bologna Shrimp 

Cubed Steaks Soap 

Lard Spark Plugs 

Oleomargarine Squabs 

Poultry Tamales 
Turkeys 


Patapar serves all these...and hundreds 
of other types of products! 


Patapar 
Vegetable 
Parchment 


Strong when wet— 
grease-proof, too 


Patapar is unique. Unlike ordinary 
papers it can be soaked without losing 
its strength. Also, it resists penetration 
of grease. That double feature brings 
Patapar into use for hundreds of jobs 
where no ordinary paper will do. 

Meybe your product needs Patapar. 
Let’s find out. Tell us what it is, how 
you might use Patapar, and we will send 
samples and full information. 


#2eg. U.S. Pat, Off. & Foreign Countries (ms) 





Patapar is sold in sheets 
and rolls; in many sizes, 
weights, and finishes. 
Printing in one or more 
colors, with approved 
inks, is part of a com- 
plete service available in our modern plants, 











Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





In the extraordinary recovery of 
the past two months one field has been 
notable for its virtually complete lack 
of activity. This has been the market 
for new capital issues. During the past 
ten weeks the total of such issues, as 


been only $91,000,000 as compared with 
almost $700,000,000 in the same period 
last year. Here, in other words, is our 
No. 1 economic log jam. And regardless 
of how rapidly some of our business 
curves are advancing it may be put 
down as certain that unless this jam is 
broken there will be no lasting prosper- 
ity in this country. This is because such 
new issues are, except for refundings 
and government loans, primarily a re- 
flection of capital-goods expenditures. 

In deciding upon the chances of the 
jam being broken there are two ele- 
ments to be considered, one immediate 
and one a matter of the future. The im- 
mediate one has to do with what may 
be regarded as largely a technical condi- 
tion in the market, involving, on one 
side, the willingness of investment 
bankers to underwrite new issues, and 
on the other side, the willingness of in- 
vestors to increase their holdings. 

This condition is, of course, a direct 
result of the war. With the start of hos- 
tilities, it will be recalled, there was a 
sharp break in the bond market. For 
securities already outstanding, and their 
holders, this was of no more importance 
than a comparable reaction in any oth- 
er market, and of no more lasting conse- 
quence. Prices go down; new buying 
comes in; there is more or less recovery, 
and that is all there is to it. 

But for those concerned with bring- 
ing out new issues the break was of 
much deeper significance. For them it 
meant that one of the primary elements 
in their calculations of the price at 
which new securities might successfully 
be offered to the public had been tem- 
porarily destroyed. No longer could 
they be reasonably sure at what yield 
investors would take securities some 
days hence. And in the absence of that 
assurance no one could afford to under- 
write new issues, since the nature of 
the business necessitates a considerable 
lapse o/ time between underwriting and 
the formal offering of an issue to the 
public. Financially, therefore, there was 
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Our No. 1 Log Jam 


by RALPH ROBEY 


no choice for this group but to wait un- 
til the market again became sufficiently 
stable to justify taking the risks inci- 
dent to underwriting. 

That has been the situation for the 
past ten weeks. Now, however, it ap- 
pears we are at a turning point. During 
the past month there has been a re- 
covery of about half the earlier losses. 
Further, the buying has been, and is 
being, well maintained day after day* 
In consequence there is growing confi; 


dence in the future of the market. The. 


general opinion continues to be that the 
downward sweep of interest rates, which 
held from 1932 until a few weeks ago, 
has been reversed and that the long- 
time trend from here on will be upward. 
But that is a matter of the long pull. 
The important point of the moment is 
the equally strong conviction that we 
have seen the low of the bond market 
for many months to come. And if that 
is true, investors will be willing to en- 
large their holdings and investment 
banks again can afford to underwrite is- 
sues. Insofar as the immediate technical 
problem of the market is concerned, 
thus, there is nothing more to worry 
about. 

On the other factor involved in this 
log jam in the new-issues market the 
evidence as yet is much less conclusive. 
This is a question of whether we are 
closely approaching the time when busi- 
ness begins capital expenditures on a 
large scale. All we know with positive- 
ness on this as yet is that in recent 
weeks there has been a constant stream 
of reports on plans of various business 
firms to expand and rehabilitate their 
plants. Both in scope and magnitude 
these reports have been impressive— 
much more so than at any other time 
in the past several years. 

In brief, therefore, one may say that 
technically the market is again in a 
position to handle new issues, and eco- 
nomically it begins to look as though 
we might have something other than 
refundings and government loans. That 
probably is as far as one should go in 
drawing conclusions at the moment. 
But that, it may be noted, is a more 
optimistic prediction than has been war- 
ranted for this part of the economic 
system at any other time since the 
start of the depression. 
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Nylon hose: a sellout 


(Continued from Page 55) 
Another influence—the Army’s desire to 
speed up its motorization program (the 
War Department has already asked for 
bids on more than 7,000 trucks) —may 
swell domestic volume. 

Smaller gains are likely in the export 
field, though large military orders such as 
those placed by France (Newsweek, Oct. 
30) and increased business in Latin Amer- 
ica should offset the smaller sales of com- 
mercial vehicles to belligerents and to the 
neutrals in the war zone. However, the 
latter nations will curtail purchases of 
passenger cars more than trucks. 





Nylon on Sale 


In recent months, women have been 
hearing tall tales of the miraculous quali- 
ties of stockings made of Nylon yarn, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.’s new synthetic 
textile fiber. The product is indeed long 
wearing, but rumors that hosiery made 
from it would last practically forever 
proved so embarrassing to du Pont that the 
company curtailed distribution of the 
product among its exhibit workers at the 
New York World’s Fair and forbade em- 
ployes to talk about it. 

Last week consumers in a limited area 
had a chance to find out about Nylon for 
themselves when the stockings were placed 
on public sale in Wilmington, Del. Made 
by several hosiery manufacturers and 
priced at $1.15 to $1.35, they proved a 
sellout in all stores within a few hours, 
hecessitating frantic calls for more supplies. 





To customers’ inquiries if the hosiery was 
guaranteed not to run, salesgirls replied 
merely that it had “superior” wearing 
qualities. Purchasers frequently exclaimed 
at the stockings’ appearance, which was 
sheerer than the sheerest silk hose on the 
market. 

Nylon stockings won’t be available 
throughout the country until some time 
next year when the first unit of du Pont’s 
new $10,000,000 factory at Seaford, Del., 
is completed. 





Autumn Drought 


Normally, at this time of year, Mid- 
western winter-wheat fields have the ap- 
pearance of lush green lawns as the plants 
sink their roots firmly into the earth for 
protection against the rigors of cold weath- 
er. This year, however, many wheat farms 
presented a far different picture. In place 
of dense verdure, some fields barely showed 
green; others were green only in spots, and 
many, too dry to germinate the seeds, re- 
mained a dusty brown. The reason for 
this was one of the worst general au- 
tumn droughts (even worse than 1933) 
in the history of the United States Weath- 
er Bureau. 

From the Rocky Mountains eastward, 
almost every state reported below normal 
rainfall during the fall months. This not 
only threatened the wheat crop but re- 
duced the flow of water in streams, forcing 
many hydroelectric plants in the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and Tennessee Valley wa- 
tersheds to reduce output or resort to 
steam generating-equipment. 

To prepare for a possible drought emer- 
gency, senators and representatives from 
the affected states met last week with 
President Roosevelt. They decided that 
the needs of victims could be met for 
the present by the Disaster Loan 
Corp., the Farm Security Administration, 
the Surplus Commodities Corp., and the 
Commodity Credit Corp., without special 
legislation. 

General rains within the next week or so 
could still reverse the dark outlook for the 
winter-wheat crop. But if these rains are 
not forthcoming, and if the winter months 
remain dry, the Midwest will again be 
faced with the dust-storm menace when 
the spring winds arrive. Farmers, however, 
are better equipped to meet such condi- 
tions now than they were before 1933, be- 
cause drought-resistant crops such as soy- 
beans, grain sorghums, and barley have 
been developed and moisture-conserving 
tillage practices have been perfected. 
Among: the latter is “lister*” drilling of 





*The lister, a double moldboard plow some- 
times known as a “middle buster,” is commonly 
used to cut a deep furrow for the planting of 
corn and other crops that require cultivation 
later. Wheat usually is planted in harrowed 
earth, just below the surface. 














AT FIRST SIGN 
OF A COLD... 


This Swift Easy Way to Help 
Keep Colds From Developing 


That First Sneeze, sniffie, or irri- 
tation in your nose is Nature’s warning! 
Get Busy at Once: Use Vicks 
Va-tro-nol—just a few drops up each 
nostril. Then notice how swiftly it 
goes to work, stimulating and aiding 
Nature’s own defenses against colds. 
Va-tro-nol is specialized medication— 
expressly designed for the nasal pas- 
sages, where most colds start. 
What's More, evenwhen yourheadis 
all stopped-up from a developed cold, 
Va-tro-nol quickly brings you com- 
fort. It clears your nose, opens up 
your head, makes breathing easier. 
Always Keep It Handy, use it 
early, and Va-tro-nol will help you to 
escape much of the misery of colds. 
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the mind off its. troubles. 
Li costs are no more than 
elsewhere. Come get these 
extra advantages tha Albu- 
ves you! Mail the 
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AVIATION 
STOCKS! 


Will heavy foreign orders 
follow neutrality repeal? 


RE Aviation stocks still un- 
dervalued on the basis of 
Capacity operations and rapidly 
rising earnings? Which manu- 
facturing companies appear to 
be best situated — what outlook 
for air transportation units? 

A timely analysis of this fast 
growing ner oe with statisti- 
cal studies of leading companies, 
appears in the current UNITED 
OPINION Bulletin. Also 


AIRCRAFT 
Stocks Analyzed 


... indicating the earnings possi- 
bilities and outlook of the lead- 
ing units in the industry, and 
offering a guide to the best 
investment opportunities. 


Send for Bulletin Nw-63 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A -e: Boston, Mass. 














BEACH 


HOTEL 


Join at will the gay fun-parade of Florida's 
famous “Gulf Stream Coast”’—or relax in 
peaceful seclusion—it’s your own choice 
at this new, modern resort hotel, directly 
on the ocean between Miami and Palm 
Beach. Appointments are ultra-modern 
—tile baths, steam heat, private beach 
walk, sun decks, spacious lounges, private 
rking. American Plan, superior cuisine. 
nership management—assures you of 
intimate, | oe dly atmosphere. Carefully 
restricted clientele. Quiet location—yet 
convenient to everything that’s going on. 


WEW Extensive improvements within the hotel. 
Also aug ted city recreation facilities — new 
golf course, yacht club — fine new theatre, more 
things for everyone to do. For booklet, complete 
vacation details, reservations, rates etc., write to: 
ARTHUR H. OGLE, Managing Director 

P.O. BOX 2061, FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: Robert F. Warner 
Room 1206. 11 W. 42nd St....... BRyant 9-6348 
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wheat, in extensive use for the first time in 
Western Kansas this year. Under this 
method the grain is planted in a 6-inch 
furrow to reach subsoil moisture, leaving a 
rough surface between the rows to catch 
all rainfall. 

Even if the entire winter-wheat crop is 
lost (which is highly unlikely) no great 
suffering would result because the United 
States now has a surplus of about 318,000,- 
000 bushels to help fill the gap and many 
farmers have government insurance against 
wheat-crop losses. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Orders 


Unfilled orders of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. amounted to $263,857,017 on Sept. 
8C, according to President Eugene G. 
Grace, and the company has experienced 
no material falling off in demand during 
October. The backlog, highest the corpora- 
tion has enjoyed since the World War, 
compares with one of $101,528,356 on 
Sept. 30, 1938. Grace also told reporters 
that the company saw no reason for in- 
creasing steel prices unless something hap- 
pened to increase costs . . . Edgar M. 
Queeny, president of the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., reported that the company’s 
chemical sales in September amounted to 
an all-time record. 


Rail Merger 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
approved the merger of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern Railroad and the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad, a subsidiary of the South- 
ern Railway in receivership since 1932, to 
form a 2,000-mile north-south trunk line 
running from East St. Louis, IIl., to Gulf 
of Mexico ports. The new road, first im- 
portant consolidation in ten years, will be 
called the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio and will 
receive a $9,500,000 RFC loan. This will 
go for the purchase of M. & O. general 
mortgage bonds now held by the Southern, 
and for rehabilitation and betterments. 
Labor groups have made no serious ob- 
jections to the merger plans, since few 


workers will be laid off. 


Homestead Failure 


Six years ago the New Deal moved 
about 200 families, garment workers from 
Brooklyn and Manhattan, to a 1,250-acre 
tract near Hightstown, N.J., in one of the 
first subsistence-homestead experiments. 
These homesteaders, living in a government- 
built, cooperative community, were sup- 
posed to earn their living from the sale of 
garments made in a government-financed 
factory, supplementing their wages with 
produce grown cooperatively. But the 
$4,000,000 project has long been a problem, 
largely because the garment factory has 
not been able to develop a market for its 
products. This week the government ad- 





Robert Reed 


A lister drilling wheat 


mitted the failure by holding a foreclosure 
sale of the garment machinery to satisfy a 
$200,000 working-capital loan made to the 
tenants’ association that operated the 
factory. The future of the homestead 
families, many of whom now work in New 
York and return to the farm week ends, is 
still in doubt. 


Business Notes 

The Japanese yen was linked to the 
United States dollar at an exchange rate 
of 23.4 cents, dropping the traditional tie 
to pound sterling “because indications 
were that England will tighten exchange 
control in preparation for a long-term war” 
. .. A new banking corporation in which 
the government would participate indirect- 
ly but would be controlled by private cap- 
ital was suggested by Jerome N. Frank, 
SEC chairman, to supply the long-term 
credit needs of small business enterprises. 


Trends 

Gasoline production reached an all-time 
high in the week ended Oct. 21 with out- 
put totaling 12,182,000 barrels. 


Dollar income of individuals in the 
United States for the first three-quarters 
of 1939 was $50,789,000,000, compared 
with $48,733,000,000 in the 1938 period, 
according to Department of Commerce 
figures. 


Furniture orders in September were 25 
per cent greater than in August, compared 
with an average increase of 7 per cent in 
the past five years. 
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AVIATION 


Air Lines Hail CAA Control 
as Lifting Them Out of Red 


The chief proponents* of government 
regulation of aviation (without regimen- 
tation) are the air transport lines. It was 
their insistence that the government tight- 
en its control over flying and establish the 
air lines as common carriers that brought 
about formation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority in August 1938. 

Last week, as the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, the air lines’ trade body, met in 
New York, members expressed much sat- 
isfaction with the first fourteen months’ 
operation under the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
which they credited with lifting the indus- 
try out of the red by adjusting compensa- 
tion for air-mail transportation and by 
general supervision over passenger and ex- 
press rates. 

Another reason for this good feeling be- 
tween the CAA and the companies is this 
year’s safety record, for which they take 
joint credit. During the first six months of 
1939 the air lines flew about 51,700,000 
miles for each passenger fatality—two and 
a half times better than any previous rec- 
ord. And during the seven months ended 
in mid-October there were no passenger 
deaths at all on the air transport lines. 
This resulted from the installation of such 
safety devices as static-free radio equip- 
ment and de-icers by the air lines and mea- 
sures taken jointly with the CAA such as 
the lessening of speeds to reduce engine 
trouble and the cancellation of all com- 
peting air-line flights when one line de- 
cided the weather is too tough to fly. To 
maintain or better this record, the associ- 
ation appointed a committee to meet with 
CAA officials in Washington and discuss 
similar precautions for this winter. 

The biggest current worry of the trans- 


Mystery ship: Curtiss-Wright’s new convertible XSO3C-1 
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port operators, discussed at the New York 
meeting, is the problem of getting delivery 
on the $25,000,000 worth of planes and 
other equipment the air lines have ordered 
(Newsweek, Oct. 30) . Col. Edgar S. Gor- 
rell, president of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, asked for some official indication 
of a national policy to insure delivery of 
this equipment regardless of the demand 
for military aircraft. 





Month in the Air 


Four years ago Al and Fred Key of 
Meridian, Miss., stayed aloft for more 
than 27 days in a 175-horsepower plane, 
thereby setting the world’s endurance rec- 
ord. This record fell last week as Clyde 
Schlieper and Wes Carroll circled Rosa- 
mond Dry Lake near Lancaster, Calif., in 
a 50-horsepower seaplane. They landed at 
Long Beach this week after reaching their 
30-day goal. A new record for light land- 
planes (55 horsepower) was claimed by 
Kelvin Baxter and Robert McDaniels of 
Muncie, Ind., when they landed Oct. 24 
after a 22-day flight—so cramped in the 
legs near the finish that they couldn’t op- 
erate the plane properly. 





New Curtiss Ship 


For several months, residents of Buffalo, 
N.Y., have watched a strange-looking air- 
plane being put through its paces in the 
skies near the city. Their questions con- 
cerning it, however, remained unanswered 
until last week when Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
officials announced it was the new Curtiss 
XSO3C-1, a scout-observation plane de- 
veloped for naval operations from battle- 
ships and cruisers. It is a two-place, mid- 
wing, monoplane, with a 12-cylinder, in- 
verted V-type air-cooled motor, and can 
be equipped either as a land or seaplane. 

















CIGARETTE 
HOLDER 


NO FILTER + NO FUSS = Cigarette smokers 
have been waiting for the KIRSTEN Cigar- 
ette Holder —that scientifically cools smoke 
with its duralumin “radiator” and condenses 
oils and tar without filter . . . ejects stub easily, 
of course. Gives you unspoiled cigarette 
flavor. Cleans easily by ramming cigarette 
stub through holder with built-in ramrod. 
Tops as a gift for man or woman—at your 
dealer ... $3.00 


Or Write to KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
3129-AC Western Avenue « Seattle, Washington 
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isco 
THE HANDIEST POCKET 
KNIFE EVER DESIGNED 







WITH UNEQUALED 


Safety (features 


Near, handy, useful and dur- 
able. Stainless steel frame. Blade of 
finest razor steel, chromium plated. 


Daiantl bai practical 


Graceful design, light weight; fine 
enough to wear on your silver, gold 


or platinum chain. 


“Phas Madis i one 


Instantly opened or \ 
closed with one hand, \ 
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GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


At your dealer's ... or sent postpaid 
for $1.00. Use the coupon below. Satis- 









aeeeteteeeteteneteteteieten 
THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio NW.11 
Enclosed is $1.00, for which please send me a Christy 
Sport Knife. if | am not entirely satisfied with the knife, | moy 
return it ond my $1.00 will be refunded. (Ohio orders odd 
3c for sales tax.) Offer good in U.S.A. only. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Government by Delusion 


N ext week the people of two great 
states, California and Ohio, are facing a 
vital test of representative government at 
the polls. They are voting, in California, 
on Ham-and-Eggs and, in Ohio, on the 
Bigelow scheme. Both plans are expres- 
sions of the same economic philosophy— 
the belief that government spending can 
create prosperity. Both spell out this false 
premise in fantastic political and economic 


terms (see page 25). Both promise mis- 


guided people benefits which cannot con- 
ceivably be achieved. Both, if passed, 
would bankrupt their states. 

But wholly aside from all this, both are 
attempts to stuff into constitutions things 
which simply have no proper place in con- 
stitutions. Imagine an amendment to the 
constitution of California that provides 
not only for a new system of monetary 
exchange differing from the national mon- 
etary system, not only for a bank scheme 
that threatens the financial structure of 
the state, but that also specifies, by name, 
the administrator of the scheme. The first 
of the Bigelow amendments in Ohio is 
likewise crammed with such fantastic de- 
tail. More, the Rev. Herbert Bigelow of- 
fers another amendment to reduce the 
number of petitioners needed to initiate 
constitutional amendments—a _ proposal 
clearly designed to smooth the path of 
newer and later schemes of the Bigelow 
brew. 

Government can give us not even the 
vestiges of security and stability if con- 
stitutions are permitted to become the 
kind of playthings the Bigelow and Ham- 
and-Eggs champions would make of them. 
It is bad enough that such movements as 
these periodically put delusive economic 
schemes before the voters at elections con- 
ducted at great expense to the taxpayers. 
It is worse that the amendment process is 
being abused to embody the sanction for 
raids upon state treasuries in state consti- 
tutions themselves. 

Year by year, as the notion grows that 
prosperity can be legislated by spreading 
money “like manure” (so Herbert Bigelow 
is reported to have put it) ,the fight against 
these raids grows harder. The recent history 
of California, with its roster of political 
mortalities, begins to suggest that pussy- 
footing is the one assurance of political 
survival. It must have been some such re- 
flection as this that led Secretary Wallace, 
a day after his third-term-for-Roosevelt 
outbreak, to speak of pressure groups 
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as “a component part of democracy.” 

From the time when an indecisive party 
leadership in Washington failed to take a 
stand on the candidacy of Upton Sinclair, 
to Mr. Wallace’s pronouncement, there 
has been no evidence that the Administra- 
tion is much concerned with anything that 
will check the tendency toward govern- 
ment by delusion. Yet the issue is more 
than a fight against economic chaos. It is 
a fight against the disintegration of con- 
stitutional government. 





Off-Balance 


Dtytee change in economic plan- 
ning, but the idea of balance between agri- 
culture and industry is one of the most 
durable of all our philosophical goods. It 
emerges again, not unexpectedly, because 
of the violent wrench the war in Europe 
has given some of our price relationships 
in this country. We suddenly discover that 
the world cannot take many of our agri- 
cultural surpluses but is frantic to get our 
steel and metal products. Foreigners— 
mostly neutrals—are said to be bidding 
three to four dollars extra for steel per 
ton. ‘ 
Those who believe in keeping prices in 
balance are alarmed. They fear that the 
uprush of certain prices will set them back 
years from their goal. Fully as disturbing 
is the possibility that something very 
much resembling recovery may be 
achieved with an even greater disequi- 
librium of prices, by their way of think- 
ing, than has ever existed before. But no 
particularly intelligible remedies seem to 
have been suggested, to date. 

A few weeks ago Secretary of Commerce 
Hopkins blamed businessmen for buying 
certain goods in too sudden volume. The 
demand for goods, he implied, was coming 
from businessmen who had false ideas of 
Europe’s capacity to take our wares. In 
short, the demand side of business caught 
a little measured hell. 

Just before this, several Administration 
officials hinted that price increases in the 
making because of increased demand 
would force the Administration to exer- 
cise price controls. And so the supply side 
of business was threatened with a little 
larruping. 

What, in the circumstances, is the duty 
of the American producer, say the Ameri- 
can steel producer? If customers are de- 
manding too much steel, how does he 
check the demand? He has always relied 
upon the price system to do that kind of 


checking. But he can’t raise his price be- 
cause the government will step in with 
price regulations to maintain a “balance” 
if he does. Should he then pro-rate his 
customers or put them on quotas? If he 
does that, the Department of Justice wil] 
no doubt start after him. So, coming or 
going, he’s apt to get socked. 

Perhaps as he ponders his dilemma he’l] 
be tempted to ask: “What is this ‘balance’ 
which the Administration’s intent on 
achieving?” The answer is that it’s a 
hypothetical state of things that didn’t 
exist in the past war, and that couldn’t 
exist for long in the present war even if 
the power of a Federal government de- 
creed it and struggled to maintain it. 
Which is comfort, but pretty cold com- 
fort, to those who are going to have to 
conduct their businesses while the balanc- 
ing act is attempted. 





Spend-Lend Goes to War 


Biwery year, with the first nip of 
frost, the spend-lend boys in Washington 
begin to rake the leaves of new and old 
schemes to load the budget. Lines to the 
“Skipper” grow hot. 

This year the schemes are apparently to 
be painted with military camouflage. One 
of the reporters who generally knows what 
the spend-lend boys are doing reports in 
The New York Post that “tentative” plans 
are under way for: 

“(1) Super-highways strategically situ- 
ated for troop and supply movements. 

“(2) New railroad equipment to assure 
adequate military transportation facilities. 

“(3) Emergency airports useful for civil 
aviation but easily convertible into mili- 
tary fields. 

“(4) Hospitals to assure better medical 
care for civilians in peacetime and ade- 
quate facilities for the Army and Navy in 
wartime. 

“(5) Low-cost housing on the outskirts 
of cities that might become cantonments — 
for new streamlined divisions serving as 
defense units. 

(6) Made-work projects of the WPA 
variety but producing bandages, hospital 
supplies and clothing for war use.” 

All of which is the same old bunch of © 
projects of which we heard six months © 
ago. But now they have on war paint. ~ 
Why not add the shelter-belt project and 
alibi it on the ground that troops need it 
to practice Indian warfare amidst the © 
trees? Why not revive Passamaquoddy to — 
generate power to shoot rockets to Ger- 
many? 

War and politics make strange bedfel- 
lows, but both provide excuses for unbal- — 
anced budgets, it seems. 3 
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LOST TO MISSISSIPPI 


..and the nation 


¥ 1788, when Mississippi was a 
dominion of Spain, Don Gayoso 
de Lemos, royal re presentativ e, 
built this mansion as his head- 
quarters at Natchez. Designed and 
furnished with a lavish hand, it was 
indeed a residence befitting its pur- 
ose. All that remains today is the 
double railed iron staircase, for this 
historic dwelling was completely 
destroyed by fire in 1901. 
Methods of fire prevention have 
improved, but as a property owner 


UNITED 


you cannot ignore the fact that last 


year America suffered a fire loss of 


more than $300.000.000! 
In selecting an insurance com- 


pany to protect | your prope rty your 


first consideration should be finan- 
cial strength. United Mutual has 
grown steadily and soundly. In every 
year since founding, followi ing con- 
servative New England practice, we 
have added to our surplus. 

United has earned a reputation 


for prompt and fair settlement of 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Company of Careful People” 
Home Office: 175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


United Mutual writes fire insurance for manufacturers, merchants, and individuals; also 
compensation, automobile, and general liability insurance in cooperation with Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company. Branch Offices in principal cities throughout the country. 


You may obtain a beautiful enlarged print of 
“Concord,” the Royal Governors’ headquarters 
at Natchez, without cost or obligation. Use the 
coupon below. 


its claims. And, asa gratifying result 
of conservative operating methods 
we have returned annually to police: y- 
holders cash savings on their pre- 
miums ay eraging from 25% to 35%, 
the exact amount depending on the 
type of property. 

The story of how United Mutual 
may reduce your insurance costs will 
be ‘forwarded without obligation. 
Use the coupon and if you wisks we 
will forward a beautiful enlarged 
print of the Pio a8 above. 





Unrrep Mutua Fine insURANCE COMPANY 

175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. NW 11-6 
Please send me without charge enlarged color print of 

above illustration. Also send information on United Mutual 
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~tobaccos better than ever! 


... and Luckies always take the a. Getic Gls tine thhanon en: 
F a lings — grown by new lL 


better grades!” says Ray Oglesby, 4 | ie s ‘ Gov ernment methods. 


tobacco auctioneer ; . a RAY OGLESBY in acti: 
. sii j Among independent toba: 

for & years. — . ‘ experts like this famous a 

~ “ tioneer, Luckies afte the 2-1 

favorite over all other bran 


Copynght 1939, The Amencan Tobacco Cor 


Q. WHY HAVE TOBACCO CROPS BEEN BETTER? 
A. Because, even though crops vary with 
weather conditions, Uncle Sam’s new methods 
of improving soil, seed and plant-food have 
done a fine job for the farmers. 

Q). Do Luckies buy this better tobacco? 

A. Yes, indeed — independ nt experts like 
Ray Oglesby tell you that Luckies always 
have bought the choicer grades of each crop. 
In fact, that’s why Mr. Oglesby has smoked 
Luckies for 1] years. 

Q. Do other tobacco experts prefer! uckies.too? 
A. Among these skilled auctioneers, buyers 
and warehousemen, it’s Luckies 2 to 1. 

Tr) Luckies for one week. You'll find that the 
“Toasting” process makes them easy on your 
throat, for “Toasting” takes out certain harsh 
irritants found in all tobacco. You Il also know 
why...WITH MEN WHO KNOW TO- 
BACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO I 


Have you 
tried a. 


(\canei©| LUCKY 
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